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Tue HicuH ScHoot GoEs TO WAR 


INCE Pearl Harbor and before, this 
section of the School Review has 
commented editorially in nearly every 
issue on the changes which are taking 
place and those which are likely to 
take place in the schools because of 
the war. In the months which lie 
ahead, it is probable that our atten- 
tion will be drawn even more sharply 
to the issues relating to education and 
the war, for it is obvious that a social 
upheaval of such magnitude as an all- 
out global war must affect drastically 
every phase of the educational system. 
The depression which struck us a 
decade ago brought with it, among 
other things, a marked increase in em- 
phasis on the social studies, many edu- 
cators asserting with strong convic- 
tion that the dislocations of that pe- 
riod had their roots in the general lack 
of social and economic intelligence on 
the part of the whole people—the 
product of the schools. Future depres- 


sions were to be averted by remaking 
the social order through the schools. 
In time the social studies became the 
hub, the core, of the curriculum. 

The present crisis is also producing 
marked shifts in emphasis, and in all 
probability we have seen only the be- 
ginning. The simple concepts of “flat” 
geography will be replaced with global 
geography; physical education will be 
supplanted by physical training, with 
emphasis on army calisthenics, com- 
mando training, and mass exercises; 
war economics will replace “pure’’ 
economics; ancient history will give 
way to Latin-American history, with 
emphasis on the Good Neighbor ideal 
and hemisphere solidarity; and sal- 
vage campaigns will occupy a promi- 
nent place in the extra-curriculum 
program. Already there has been a 
sharp swing toward courses in mathe- 
matics and science. This year the 
schools of Washington, D.C., have in- 
troduced marching for girls and army 
calisthenics for all pupils. The New 
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York State War Council has com- 
pleted plans for a wartime physical 
“toughening-up” program for four 
million pupils. Pre-flight training 
courses are meeting with widespread 
response. Many changes have already 
taken place, and it would be hazard- 
ous to predict what changes tomorrow 
will bring. However, school people 
may anticipate, in part at least, what 
some of those changes in the curric- 
ulum will be from the following state- 
ment made by Paul V. McNutt, ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, speaking before the National 
Institute on Education and War late 
last summer. 


Every high school should carry out the 
recommendation of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission to give every stu- 


dent an opportunity to engage in wartime 
service. I will go further than that. Every 
high-school teacher should qualify himself to 
counsel with his students so that the best 
capacity of his students may be developed 
for the nation’s service. Today the nation 
needs pilots, mechanics, nurses, navigators, 
engineers, doctors. There will be no time for 
a man to feel his way; little time to plug up 
gaps in technical training. 

Every high-school student should regard 
himself as in the reserves. Many advanced 
students are today in the enlisted reserves 
but are completing their training. This 
serves to underscore the importance of tech- 
nicians to the military forces. It indicates 
the vision with which our colleagues of the 
Army and the Navy are planning their part 
of the job. 

There is no excuse for any young man or 
woman to be in college preparing for any pro- 
fession not directly useful to the war effort. 
Through the R.O.T.C. and through student 
loans to accelerate training in certain techni- 
cal fields, we have the beginning of a national 
college war-reservist program. I hope to see 
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this expanded to the point that every college 
student is formally enrolled as a reservist. 


A charter for The rapidity with which 
the schools in this country has become 
the war effort involved in a complete 

global war and the ac- 
companying pressing demands upon 
the schools to mobilize for an all-out 
war effort have brought to education- 
al workers at every level problems in 
adjustment which make the problems 
of the recent depression seem small in 
comparison. Realizing the need for a 
clear formulation of policy for the 
schools in their participation in the 
war, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission spon- 
sored a National Institute on Educa- 
tion and War. Meeting in Washing- 
ton late in the summer, the four-day 
Institute was attended by seven hun- 
dred persons, including members of 
the Wartime Commission, chief state 
school officers, directors of vocational 
education, experts in rural education 
from the various states, secretaries of 
state education associations, state 
presidents of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, superintendents of schools in the 
largest cities in each state, representa- 
tives of higher education in the states, 
and regional representatives of dioc- 
esan superintendents and junior col- 
leges. 

At this meeting it became clear, 
states a report of the meeting appear- 
ing in Education for Victory, that there 
was need for a statement designed to 
give impetus and direction to the ac- 
tivities which the schools were ex- 
pected to undertake in correlating 
their work with the war effort. A 
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committee of eight leading educators 
was named by the president of the 
chief state school officers to prepare 
such a statement. School officers and 
teachers alike will be interested in the 
following excerpts from that commit- 
tee’s “Statement to the U.S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission con- 
cerning the Work of the Schools in 
Relation to the War.” 


The urgency of the situation requires that 
important adjustments be made in the pro- 
grams of the elementary and high schools 
immediately. There is not time to be overly 
strict in definitions regarding the functions 
of education. Materials are already available 
showing how modifications may be made. 
For the high schools there is strong evidence 
that college admission authorities will be 
eager to modify college-entrance require- 
ments to meet the new need as brought to 
their attention by the leaders of the second- 
ary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee that 
modification of school programs should pro- 
vide opportunity for curricular, extra-curric- 
ular, guidance service, health service, and 
community service programs in order that 
the student body may prepare itself to meet 
the demands of the armed forces, industry, 
and community service. 


Curricular programs to provide for: 


a) Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, general mathematics, and in some cases 
trigonometry where many of the problems 
will be drawn from the field of aviation, navi- 
gation, mechanized warfare, and industry. 

b) Courses in industrial arts related to 
war needs and with special application to the 
operation of tools. 

c) Courses in auto mechanics often in co- 
operation with local garages and farmers 
with particularemphasis on the repairand op- 
eration of trucks, tractors, and automobiles. 

d) More practical courses in cooking and 
sewing designed to assist home living. 


e) Courses in physics particularly stress- 
ing the characteristics of mechanics, heat, 
radio, photography, and electricity. 

f) Teaching units giving increased em- 
phasis on health in both the elementary and 
high schools. 

g) Revised social-study courses to give a 
knowledge of war aims and issues as well as 
actual experience in community undertak- 
ings. 

h) One or more units of study dealing 
with an understanding of the armed forces to 
provide general understanding and lessen the 
time required for induction. 

i) Unit pre-flight courses as outlined by 
the armed forces in the larger schools. 

j) Instruction that will give an apprecia- 
tion of the implications of the global concept 
of the present war and post-war living. 


Extra-curricular programs to provide for: 

a) School lunches giving special attention 
to providing proper nutrition for the child. 

b) Student assembly programs designed 
to give children an appreciation of the fact 
that they have a definite part in the defense 
of the United States. 

c) The contributions of such organiza- 
tions as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, 4-H Clubs, Junior Red Cross, and 
Future Farmers of America. 

d) Student councils and similar organiza- 
tions to give training to students in the 
American way of life through active par- 
ticipation. 

Guidance services to provide for: 

a) Information as to all opportunities and 
demands for the services of youth in the war 
effort. 

b) An inventory of the abilities, apti- 
tudes, and present training of youth to en- 
able them to gauge their best field of service. 

c) Counseling to aid youth in deciding 
upon their most useful participation in the 
war effort, and consequent choice of training. 


Health services to provide for: 


a) The correction of physical deficiencies 
as early and as often as is necessary. 
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b) Physical fitness programs designed to 
increase the bodily vigor of youth. 


Community service programs to provide for: 

a) Promoting salvage drives, home as- 
sistance, farm labor, home gardens, and 
other community undertakings. 

b) Co-operating with other community 
agencies in lessening juvenile delinquency, 
which increases as homes become broken or 
disrupted through Army service, employ- 
ment changes, or other causes. 

c) Utilizing every occasion to give to 
parents an appreciation of how the schools 
serve youth. 

d) Developing a feeling of security by 
teachers and others in our ideals. 

e) Co-operating with existing agencies of 
defense. 

f) Assistance and understanding in con- 
sumer buying. 

g) Library facilities to make available 
materials and services that will enable the 
people to make intelligent decisions on war 
and post-war issues. 


A further indication of 
the mobilization of the 
schools for war is con- 
tained in an announce- 
ment from Washington as these news 
notes are being written. The plan calls 
for the creation of a High-School Vic- 
tory Corps—a plan originally pro- 
posed by the United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission and 
now indorsed by the Army, the Navy, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

The H.S.V.C., as it is coming to be 
popularly known, is open to every pu- 
pil enrolled in high school, who may 
join the general membership. Pupils 


A Victory 
Corps for 
the pupils 
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within two years of completing high 
school are eligible for admission to one 
of five special service divisions: (1) 
Land Service, calling for pre-induc- 
tion training for all branches of the 
Army except the air; (2) Air Service; 
(3) Sea Service, providing training for 
all branches of the Navy except the 
air; (4) Production Service, preparing 
for war industries and agriculture; 
(5) Community Service, preparing for 
medical, nursing, teaching, and nu- 
merous other professions and civic 
services. The aims and spirit of the 
H.S.V.C. are described in the follow- 
ing brief paragraphs from a recent 
news release on the program. 


Aims of the High-School Victory Corps 
are: immediate, accelerated, and special 
training of youth for that war service they 
will perform after leaving school; second, ac- 
tive participation of youth while still in 
school in the community’s war effort. 

Objectives are: (1) guidance of youth in- 
to critical services and occupations; (2) war- 
time citizenship to insure better understand- 
ing of the war, its meaning, progress, and 
problems; (3) physical fitness; (4) voluntary 
military drill for selected boys; (5) com- 
petence in science and mathematics; (6) pre- 
flight training in aeronautics for those pre- 
paring for air service; (7) pre-induction 
training for critical occupations; (8) com- 
munity service including training for essen- 
tial activities. 


School administrators and teachers 
may obtain full information with re- 
gard to this new activity in a brochure, 
High-School Victory Corps, just issued 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion as Pamphlet Number 1 in the 
Victory Corps Series. 
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The accentuated inter- 
est of high-school pupils 
in science and its contri- 
bution to the war is well 
illustrated by the response of thirty- 
two hundred high-school Seniors who 
participated in the First Annual Sci- 
ence Talent Search for the Westing- 
house Science Scholarships last year. 
The essay topic was “How Science 
Can Help Win the War.” The essays 
of the forty contestants who won trips 
to Washington have been assembled 
into an inexpensive book entitled 
Youth Looks at Science and War. This 
144-page book is published jointly by 
Science Service (Washington, D.C.) 
and Penguin Books (New York City) 
and sells for 25 cents. It has been re- 
ported that some of the ideas con- 
tained in the essays have been sub- 
mitted to the government. 

The science-aptitude examination, 
covering two and one-half hours, 
which all contestants were required to 
take, is included in the book. It 
should prove interesting and challeng- 
ing to high-school pupils interested in 
science. The forty essays by high- 
school boys and girls from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age will also prove 
stimulating. 


High-school 
science and 
the war 


The foregoing paragraphs indicate 
clearly that the character and func- 
tion of secondary education in this 
country will undergo drastic changes 
in the months that lie immediately 
ahead. How permanent and _far- 
reaching the changes will be, no one 
can predict with certainty. What the 


curriculum ought to be after the war 
may be debated then. The pressing 
question now is: What kind of educa- 
tion is best for young people of high- 
school age today while we are at war— 
preparation both for their participa- 
tion in the war and for their responsi- 
bilities when the peace comes? 
During the past decade great prog- 
ress has been made in the formulation 
of a program of general education de- 
signed to prepare boys and girls for 
effective citizenship in a democracy. 
Many elements in that program will, 
in all probability, be conspicuously 
missing in the new curriculum geared 
to an all-out war effort. It is clear that 
high-school boys and girls must be 
prepared for the shock of their own 
actual early participation in the 
armed forces and noncombatant war 
activities and that they must share 
some of the war responsibilities while 
they are still in school. Total war in- 
evitably makes these demands. With- 
out depreciating in the least the ur- 
gent need for an all-out war effort and 
without deprecating in any way the 
attempts being made to correlate the 
work of the schools with the defense of 
the nation, we are impelled editorially 
to draw attention to the grave danger 
of overlooking the task of producing a 
generation of young people prepared 
to cope with the problems which will 
follow the war. In this war govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies 
are rightly giving early attention to 
the serious post-war problems which 
will face our people. This post-war 
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planning must not lose sight of the 
fact that the solution of those prob- 
lems will rest, in no small measure, 
with the generation of young people 
now in our high schools. Educators 
sensitive to the need for an enlight- 
ened citizenry which can cope with the 
post-war problems may view with 
some alarm any serious curtailment of 
the elements in the curriculum which 
we have come to call general educa- 
tion; for, as President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
said in his welcoming address to the 
entering Freshmen: 


Our greatest mistake has been believing 
that technology will solve all our problems. 
Our greatest menace has been the ignorant 
expert. We must become educated before we 
become experts. 

We need technology to win the war, but 
technology alone will not win it. And tech- 
nology alone will not establish a just and 
lasting peace. What will win the war and es- 
tablish a just and lasting peace are educated 
citizens 

The University is an intellectual center. 
Its purpose is to teach you to think. Its pro- 
fessors have been chosen because of their 
ability to teach you to think. The function 
of the University is important in war—more 
important than ever before. 

I reject in the strongest terms Mr. Mc- 
Nutt’s assertion that nonessential courses in 
the colleges must be replaced by subjects of 
immediate utility in winning the war. The 
courses which will be of greatest value in 
winning the war are not those of immediate 
practical utility but those which will teach 
you as citizens to think. 


School people today, then, face the 
perplexing problem of converting the 
schools into educational war agencies 
while at the same time training a gen- 
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eration of young people capable of im- 
plementing the freedoms which we 
now seek to safeguard. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH SCHOOLS 


Se of the innovating methods 
used in progressive high schools to 
prepare pupils for their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens, now and 
after the war, are illustrated by the 
items reported in the following para- 
graphs. 


Repairing ‘Fight Nazis with a 
of farm Drag” is the title of a 
machinery brief article in a recent 

issue of the Michigan 
Vocational Outlook describing a high- 
school project in the repair of vital 
farm machinery. A number of drags, 
disks, tractors, mowers, cultivators, 
and other farm implements are doing 
service in the “Food for Victory” pro- 
gram as a result of an adult evening 
class in farm-machinery repair con- 
ducted in the Clare High School at 
Clare, Michigan. 

Twenty-two farmers responded to 
the initial invitation to attend an 
evening class in farm-machinery re- 
pair under the leadership of the farm- 
shop instructor in the high school. 
Classes were held on Friday evenings 
from eight to eleven o’clock. Class 
sessions consisted of one hour of dem- 
onstration and two hours of work on 
machines in actual need of repair. Not 
only did the course put back to work 
a number of farm implements required 
in the community, but it gave to out- 
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of-school rural and nonrural youth 
practical instruction in the care and 
repair of machines, which will be an 
asset to the local community and to 
the nation both during and after the 
war. Here is an instance in which the 
school and the community which it 
serves have joined hands. The course 
instruction was given by L. C. Garthe, 
farm-shop instructor, with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of 
schools, A. F. Bates. 


Research by Our readers will be in- 
high-school terested in two mim- 
pupils eographed documents 
which were sent to the 
editorial office by H. F. Mossman, 
principal of the Hinsdale Township 
High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. The 
first report, entitled “Hinsdale Post- 
graduate Survey,” describes a follow- 
up survey of the graduates of the 
Hinsdale Township High School from 
1937 to 1941. The report is based on 
information obtained by classes in oc- 
cupations and problems in democracy. 
Pupils in these classes prepared a sur- 
vey questionnaire on which data were 
secured from graduates by personal 
calls or by letter. Complete returns 
were obtained from 46 per cent of the 
graduates of the past five years. 
Besides giving to the pupils real 
experience in the study of social prob- 
lems, the survey yielded vital data on 
which to base a program of guidance 
in the school. In addition to an In- 
troduction by the sponsoring teacher, 
Harold F. Cottingham, the report 
contains information on fields of work 


represented by the graduates, distri- 
bution of employed graduates by ma- 
jor occupations, miscellaneous jobs 
held by graduates, kinds of machines 
operated by employed graduates, 
tabulation of business firms which em- 
ploy three or more graduates, educa- 
tional institutions attended by three 
or more graduates, and similar data 
useful for guidance purposes. 

The questionnaire provided oppor- 
tunity for the graduates to make sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
high-school curriculum. In spite of 
the fact that Hinsdale sends a rela- 
tively large proportion of its gradu- 
ates on to college and in spite of the 
fact that more than a third of the 
questionnaires were returned by grad- 
uates attending school, a large num- 
ber of the respondents asked for more 
practical work in high school; for more 
vocational training, job skills, and in- 
formation about jobs; more practi- 
cal courses for non-college students; 
training for specific jobs and types of 
work; and organization of part-time 
or full-time work experience for under- 
graduates. 

The second document, a bound 
mimeographed volume of ninety-eight 
pages, is entitled “Your Future: An 
Occupational Survey of Hinsdale, Il- 
linois, and the Chicago Area.” This 
report is also the product of classes in 
occupations and problems in democ- 
racy. The report is intended for the 
guidance of graduates of the Hinsdale 
High School who must seek jobs im- 
mediately upon graduation. The Job 
Survey Committee, made up of pu- 
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pils in the classes referred to, inter- 
viewed employers and compiled the 
results of the interviews representing 
more than sixty occupations where 
high-school graduates can find em- 
ployment. 

The ten sections of the report bear 
these captions: “Agriculture,” “Man- 
ufacturing,” “Transportation and 
Communication,” ‘Retail Trade,” 
“Finance, Real Estate, and Insur- 
ance,” ‘Personal Services,” ‘Armed 
Forces,” “Minor Occupations,” “Job 
Hints,” and “Summary.” Under each 
major occupational classification, each 
of the types of employment available 
in the area is described in a check 
sheet showing the‘‘occupational open- 
ings” (the specific jobs represented), 
the nature of the work in each job, the 
possibilities for promotion, the rates 
of pay, the working conditions, the 
personal qualifications required to fill 
the job, the training required, gen- 
eral recommendations, and the possi- 
bility of securing part-time work. The 
firms employing the type of help de- 
scribed are listed. These projects fur- 
nish excellent illustrations of mean- 
ingful class activities in the social 
studies. 


How one_ high-school 
teacher is endeavoring to 
meet the needs of pupils 
as affected by modern 
modes of living is revealed in a stimu- 
lating report forwarded to the School 
Review by Edgar M. Finck, supervis- 
ing principal of the Dover Township 
public schools, Toms River, New 


Newer de- 
mands on 
schools 
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Jersey. The report explains the organ- 
ization and procedures of a course in 
“Family Relationships” developed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Force during the past 
five years. Principal Finck writes, 
“If you get from the following pages 
one-tenth of the ‘lift’ which I have had 
in seeing this course develop over the 
past five years, your time will have 
been well spent!”’ The report by Mrs. 
Force for the year 1941-42 includes a 
score of excerpts from written state- 
ments of pupils, setting forth specific 
values received from the course as ev- 
idenced by changed attitudes and 
habits characterizing their personal 
relationships with other members of 
their families. An interesting exami- 
nation paper written by one of the 
girls of this year’s class is reproduced. 
The aims and methods of the course 
are explained in detail by Mrs. Force 
in another section of the report. Some 
examples of activities which were 
found helpful are reported as follows: 


1. Judge Percy Camp addressed the en- 
tire six groups on the effect of broken or in- 
adequate homes on children as seen through 
his court experiences. 

2. Six mothers spent a day with the 
classes, answering questions asked by the 
pupils. It is difficult to say who got the 
more from this experience, the children or 
the mothers. 

3. Fifty members of the Ocean County 
P.T.A. visited our class from one o’clock to 
two-thirty o’clock. Six remained until four 
o’clock. The class interviewed the ladies 
and reported their findings to the group. 
This was a valuable lesson for both parents 
and children. The guests seemed pleased 
with their reception and visit. 

Other visitors were too numerous to men- 
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tion. Their reactions were interesting and 
their suggestions appreciated. 

To forestall criticism or halt misconcep- 
tions, it was my policy to urge adults to visit 
the classes. The members of the Book Club 
came upon two occasions. They expressed 
pleasure and relief upon learning that the 
course was not confined to sex education. 

In the study of leisure and the family, (1) 
all the boys experienced the fun of cooking 
in a lesson given by Miss Wells, held in the 
Home Economics Cottage; (2) all classes 
visited Mr. Arthur C. King’s Museum of 
Indian Relics (this visit demonstrated the 
outgrowth of a leisure-time hobby); (3) all 
classes visited Miss Sculthorp’s garden for 
the same purpose; (4) classes learned dozens 
of games to play upon various occasions. 

Other activities were: all classes visited 
first grade and observed child behavior; girls, 
under Mrs. Schneider’s direction, prepared 
the classroom for the summer; one film on 
health was shown; six pupils served on a 
panel at the Ecmocratic Discussion, “Edu- 
cation for Home’; all classes visited the 
offices of the County Extension Service to 
learn about the contribution that office is 
equipped to make toward better family life. 


Sharing in 
post-war 
planning 


Last spring 1,235 pupils 
in the Shorewood High 
School, Shorewood, Wis- 
consin, participated in 
an essay contest on the subject “What 
Kind of an America Do I Want To- 


morrow?” This contest, unique in 
many respects, grew out of a series of 
student-faculty discussions on the 
general topic ‘“The Challenge That Is 
Ours—‘Our War and Peace Aims.’ ”’ 
For some of the student-faculty con- 
ferences, several outside speakers were 
brought in to lead the discussion. 
Growing out of the first conference on 
‘‘The Challenge That Is Ours,” led by 


Seniors, the suggestion was made that 
a school-wide contest be conducted 
under the direction of the teachers of 
English and the social studies. Wide- 
spread interest in the topic was 
aroused in the student body, among 
the parents, and in the community at 
large. 

Teachers of the social studies con- 
ducted discussions in their classes on 
the basic issues involved and the 
merits of the various proposals of- 
fered. The English teachers gave the 
pupils assistance in putting their ideas 
into the most appropriate form of ex- 
pression. Of the six papers finally 
chosen as representative of the 1,235, 
one was a poem; one, a letter; one, a 
dialogue; and three were essays. The 
teachers of English and of social stud- 
ies selected the five best papers from 
each of Grades VII-XII. The young 
authors of these thirty papers were in- 
vited guests at a dinner meeting of the 
Shorewood Co-operative Club, when 
one selected representative from each 
grade read his paper. The six papers, 
with an Introduction by Grant Rahn, 
principal of the school, have been 
bound into a mimeographed pamphlet 
under the title ‘‘Six Selected Contest 
Papers on ‘What Kind of an America 
Do I Want Tomorrow?’ ” The other 
twenty-four papers are being pub- 
lished, one each week, in the com- 
munity newspaper. The six young au- 
thors have been asked to read their 
papers before a number of civic or- 
ganizations in the village. A bound 
volume of the papers of the thirty win- 
ners has been placed in the school li- 
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brary as a “historical document of 
what the youth of 1942 desire in their 
America of tomorrow.” 


ROLE OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
IN WARTIME 


HE efforts of the National Coun- 

cil of Teachers of English to as- 
sist the nation’s teachers of English to 
clarify their role in the present war 
deserve editorial comment in these 
pages. A few days after Pearl Harbor 
the president of the Council, John J. 
De Boer, of Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, called an emergency meeting of 
leaders in the field of the teaching of 
English from every section of the 
country. The meeting was held in 
Chicago during the Christmas holi- 
days. This group of leaders, meeting 
as a Planning Commission for the 
Council, set for itself the important 
but difficult task of charting the role 
which English instruction ought to 
play in the present crisis. After vigor- 
ous discussion and meeting of minds 
on crucial issues, the Commission 
unanimously adopted a statement of 
basic aims for English instruction in 
wartime. 

The leadership of the National 
Council did not terminate with the 
meeting of the Planning Commission 
and the adoption of a report. Follow- 
ing the meeting of the Commission, 
the Council sponsored a nation-wide 
series of spring conferences of teachers 
of English for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the issues and aims set forth in the 
adopted document, which was pub- 
lished as a four-page pamphlet under 
the title “The Role of the English 
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Teacher in Wartime.” Letters were 
sent to leaders in several hundred 
cities urging them to organize local 
conferences of teachers of English in 
the spring. More than two hundred 
conferences were held. Reports which 
have come in from conference leaders 
indicate that teachers of English 
throughout the nation have given 
serious consideration to their responsi- 
bility in the war effort. The local con- 
ference in Chicago attracted more 
than a thousand teachers of English. 

In an effort to give direction to the 
conferences and to provide teachers of 
English with vital materials relating 
to their problems, the National Coun- 
cil also undertook the preparation and 
the publication of a number of inex- 
pensive pamphlets for wide distribu- 
tion among teachers. Nearly thirty 
thousand copies of the four-page docu- 
ment “The Role of the English 
Teacher in Wartime” were distributed 
free to teachers in every section of the 
country and in every kind of school 
community. 

Three attractive and inexpensive 
pamphlets designed to assist teachers 
in rethinking the basic aims of Eng- 
lish instruction and to furnish practi- 
cal helps in adapting the curriculum 
to the new needs have been made 
available. Basic Aims for English In- 
struction in American Schools (16 
pages, 10 cents) contains the report of 
the Council’s Committee on Basic 
Aims, of which Dora V. Smith was 
chairman; Teaching English in War- 
time (16 pages, 10 cents), written by 
Neal Cross with the assistance of 
Rachel Salisbury, Lou LaBrant, and 
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Helene Hartley, contains suggestions 
for implementing some of the basic 
aims, with special reference to the 
more immediate war aims; Think- 
ing Together: Promoting Democracy 
through Class Discussion (26 pages, 20 
cents), prepared by George Salt for 
the Committee on Language Com- 
munication, offers practical sugges- 
tions for teaching young people how 
to use one of the fundamental instru- 
mentalities of democracy—group dis- 
cussion. 

All these publications may be ob- 
tained from the office of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. “The Role of the English 
Teacher in Wartime’’ is free, while the 
price of each of the other publications 
is given above. 

The teachers of English of this na- 
tion, through their own professional 
organization, have taken the initiative 
in rethinking the broad purposes 
which their field of instruction should 
serve in a democracy and the special 
contributions which they can make in 
achieving victory in the present con- 
flict. They are to be commended for 
thus taking the initiative themselves 
rather than waiting for, and relying 
upon, some governmental agency to 
define their obligations for them. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR 
War Fi_ms 


o— people interested in the use 
of films relating to the war effort 
will welcome the announcement of the 
creation of the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
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tures in the Office of War Informa- 
tion. According to a release received 
from Edgar Dale, now serving as edu- 
cational consultant, the new bureau 
takes over the functions of the former 
Office of the Coordinator of Govern- 
ment Films and the Office for Emer- 
gency Management Film Unit. The 
Bureau of Motion Pictures has under- 
taken a comprehensive program for 
the production and distribution of of- 
ficial government 16-mm. sound mo- 
tion pictures about the war. These 
pictures are planned to inform the 
American people about the war effort 
and what they can do to help. The 
pictures are available to schools, busi- 
nessmen’s and fraternal clubs, wom- 
en’s groups, industrial workers, and 
other users of nontheatrical films. 
More than 150 established film li- 
braries and rental agencies in all parts 
of the country are serving as distribu- 
tors. In order that the films may be 
widely available, the cost of rental has 
been kept low. City school systems, 
state education departments provid- 
ing film service, and university film 
libraries may obtain prints without 
charge on a long-term loan basis, sub- 
ject to recall on thirty days’ notice. 
Additional prints may be purchased 
at print cost. 

Further information and complete 
catalogue of the available films may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Office of War Infor- 
mation, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 


Harotp A. ANDERSON 
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WuHo’s WHO FoR NOVEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Harotp A. ANDER- 
SON, instructor in edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
CHARLES H. Jupp, Charles F. Grey 
distinguished service professor emeri- 
tus of education and formerly chair- 
man of the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago, in the 
second of two articles, describes in 
some detail the changes which seem 
certain to be made in American edu- 
cation. C. REAvis, professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, discusses and illustrates with 
practical examples two types of co- 
operation in solving school problems 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


through which pupils may acquire the 
training and the experience essential 
to life in a democracy. ArTHurR E. 
TRAXLER, associate director of the 
Educational Records Bureau, New 
York City, points out crucial prob- 


lems confronting secondary-school 
youth in wartime and suggests means 
by which the teacher and the counse- 
lor can help young people meet these 
problems. EARL W. SEIBERT, director 
of guidance and psychologist in the 
public schools of Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, sets forth principles that need 


to be observed in the new emphasis on 
“growing into” an occupation. Ros- 
ERT Kinc HALL, assistant director of 
the Commission on English Language 
Studies at Harvard University, re- 
views the history of federal control of 
education in three Latin-American 
republics and points out the inherent 
advantages and limitations by which 
students of such control should be 
able to evaluate possible outcomes 
elsewhere. GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, 
dean of the School of Education 
at Stanford University, and Dan 
graduate student at 
the same institution, present selected 
references on the administration of 
secondary education. 


Reviewers JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH, 
of books director of the School of 

Education and_ professor 
of rural education at Cornell Univer- 
sity. THEODORE L. Harris, assistant 
professor of education at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
ROBERT E. KEOHANE, instructor in 
the social sciences and adviser in the 
Four Year College at the University 
of Chicago. CHARLES H. ScHUTTER, 
chairman of the mathematics de- 
partment at Steinmetz High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. II' 


CHARLES H. JUDD 


HE concluding statement of the 
first part of this article pointed 

out that plans for the future of Ameri- 
can education must take into con- 
sideration two important matters: the 
content of instruction and the effects 
of instruction on human mental atti- 
tudes and human action. If this na- 
tion is to deal intelligently and toler- 
antly with its international relations, 
there will have to be instruction that 
will develop international mindedness. 
If there is to be a right direction of 
technology into constructive channels, 
there must be an understanding of 
natural forces and of the part which 
these forces should play in contribut- 
ing to human affairs. If there is to be 
wholesome understanding of the way 
in which economic movements should 
trend in order to produce prosperity 
and universal security, then knowl- 
edge of a kind which has not been 
common in the past must be gen- 
erated and disseminated. If govern- 
ment is to be something more than a 
policing and taxing agency, people 
* This paper, prepared for the Sir John Adams 
Lecture at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and delivered on June 1, 1942, is pub- 
lished in two parts in the October and November 
issues of the School Review. The first part indi- 
cated the present conditions which show clearly 
that changes will be made in the American edu- 
cational system. The second part describes in 


some detail the changes which seem certain to 
be made. 


* 


must be taught how to co-operate in 
the conduct of those joint forms of 
activity which will at once leave to the 
individual his personal freedom and 
bring to him the advantages of social 
associations. It is the program of in- 
struction which is the core of Ameri- 
can education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


One crucially important problem of 
instruction that the future will have 
to solve is the problem of vocational 
education. Recent months have wit- 
nessed a great increase in the amount 
of such education administered by the 
schools of this country. The long- 
standing rivalry between traditional 
academic courses, on the one hand, 
and technical courses in shopwork and 
agriculture, on the other, has, in large 
measure, ended in triumph for the 
vocational courses. The attitude of 
the public toward labor is conditioned 
by a background of growing respect 
for technology. Society recognizes its 
dependence on industrial and agricul- 
tural production and is prepared, as 
it never was before, to throw its re- 
sources of manpower into the various 
kinds of labor which are essential to 
the preservation of all that has been 
achieved by human evolution. 

Human labor is very different in 
this day and age from the arduous 
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work of earlier days when slaves were 
driven to spend their strength in 
strenuous physical exertion. The new 
conditions of labor resulting from the 
use of machinery have given rise to 
vast social as well as educational prob- 
lems. Even in modern military opera- 
tions the qualities demanded are not 
described in terms of great stature and 
personal prowess but in terms of alert- 
ness, agility, stamina, and ability to 
manipulate complex mechanisms. In 
industry back of fighting lines, every 
nation has found it necessary to 
mobilize workers to turn out instru- 
ments and means of warfare which are 
substitutes for the weapons wielded 
in earlier times by human strength. 

Modern technology in war and in 
peace has wrought vast changes in the 
adaptation of man to the world and to 
his fellow-men. The problem which 
faces the schools today is the problem 
of preparing individuals for life in a 
technological civilization. 

Under the stress of unpreparedness, 
a great deal of the vocational training 
which is being given today is of a very 
narrow type. Workers are hurriedly 
being trained to perform single opera- 
tions which can be mastered in very 
short periods of time. Even before the 
war the difficulty with vocational edu- 
cation was of somewhat the same 
order. Boys and girls were turned 
into specialists with skills of com- 
paratively limited range. Technical 
courses were open to criticism because 
education, properly conceived, should 
broaden one’s ability, not merely in- 
tensify it in a single line. Trade train- 
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ing as it has been conducted has not 
given learners the versatility and the 
inventiveness that productive work 
should cultivate. It is little wonder 
that the teachers of literary subjects 
and even the teachers of the natural 
sciences were opposed to the programs 
set up and followed by their colleagues 
in trade courses and courses in agri- 
culture. The vocational education of 
the future must be truly educative. 

The criticism of vocational courses 
can be paralleled by criticism of many 
academic courses. The latter have 
been, and are now in many cases, so 
abstract and so barren of contact with 
reality that they have utterly failed to 
stimulate young minds. There are a 
great many pupils in American schools 
who would profit far more from oppor- 
tunities to mold materials into useful 
articles than they do from parsing sen- 
tences in foreign languages. 

Labor can be made educative if its 
aims are truly productive. Labor can 
develop habits of concentration and 
self-control. Even the repetitive rou- 
tines of the assembly line call for con- 
scientious devotion to duty, which is 
important and worthy of cultivation. 
The assembly line also is an efficient 
means to the attainment of highly de- 
sirable ends. Workers in the present 
industrial system are supplied, through 
the efficiency of technology, with 
leisure that was never known in any 
other age. Though there is a certain 
drudgery in manual labor, so is there 
also in all kinds of employment. It is 
reported that someone once com- 
mented to President Eliot of Harvard 
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University on the enjoyableness of the 
duties of his office. President Eliot re- 
plied that 96 per cent of his efforts 
went into routine which was both 
exacting and arduous. There is no 
justification for the emphasis that the 
traditional school curriculum has laid 
on preparation for the so-called 
“white-collar jobs.” It is irrational 
and indefensible for schools to devote 
the time and energy of pupils, to the 
extent that has been common, to 
studies that create an appetite and 
expectation for employment in such 
dreary lines as sheer clerical routine. 
It is far more in keeping with the 
legitimate demands of life that all 
young people should understand the 
nature of labor and participate in its 
exhilarating activities than that they 
should be introduced only to over- 
crowded white-collar pursuits. 

Vocational education can be made, 
and should be made, a wholesome part 
of the schooling of every young per- 
son. This is a technological age. The 
problems of society will be solved only 
when there is general, intimate, and 
sympathetic understanding of indus- 
try and agriculture. 

Furthermore, vocational education 
furhishes the best possible means of 
teaching the essential facts about hu- 
man evolution. Civilization was cre- 
ated through invention. It is a curious 
fact, when one comes to think of it, 
that the schools have never given pu- 
pils an understanding of the im- 
portance of invention. The exercises 
of the schools have too often been of a 
type which destroys initiative and 


makes learners conformists rather 
than aggressive participants in the 
movements of progress. Courses in in- 
vention and in the natural sciences 
which explain the nature of modern 
technolexy, coupled with courses in 
vocational education, are among the 
most promising lines of emphasis 
which are sure to characterize the 
schools of the future. Vocational edu- 
cation, when properly organized, is an 
essential element of general education. 
It has come into the schools to stay. 
It will be greatly expanded. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 


A second line of instruction which 
has been dealt with very meagerly or 
not at all in the public schools is per- 
sonal hygiene. Schools have offered 
courses in how to drive automobiles 
and in how to operate typewriters, but 
they have been negligent with respect 
to methods of keeping in running 
order the most complex and intimate 
mechanism with which individuals 
have to deal, namely, their own 
bodies. A little information leaks out 
through the public press and through 
other channels on such important sub- 
jects as rest, relaxation, and personal 
diet. Because most people have never 
had a course in these subjects, charla- 
tans find it possible to secure attention 
for all kinds of fads about food and 
personal habits. 

The science of human life has made 
great strides in recent times. The ap- 
plications of the principles of public 
sanitation have contributed appreci- 
ably to the lengthening of individual 
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life. It is well known that time and 
comfort are sacrificed on an enormous 
scale by disabilities which could easily 
be prevented. The schools, however, 
shut their eyes to the practical contri- 
butions to efficiency and happiness 
that a good course in hygiene might 
make and, following tradition, de- 
vote their time to such remote sub- 
jects as advanced mathematics and 
foreign languages, which pupils will 
never master sufficiently to gain any 
benefits either for their thinking or for 
their personal adjustment to the 
world. Until American citizens learn 
to manage their bodily lives, maintain 
their physical vigor, and use their 
energies with the highest degree of 
conservation, they have no right to 
think of themselves as educated. 


NO NECESSITY FOR DISPLACING 
TRADITIONAL SUBJECTS 


It may be well to pause in this 
enumeration of additions to the cur- 
riculum long enough to point out that 
the present discussion is being con- 
ducted with every effort to avoid con- 
troversy with the established subjects. 
However indefensible some of the 
subjects now taught in the schools 
may be, it will be possible to continue 
them, if that seems to be the desirable 
plan, and at the same time to intro- 
duce the new lines of study here ad- 
vocated. The productivity of modern 
technology is so great that the period 
of preparation for adult life will cer- 
tainly be extended. There will be 
longer years for the training of youth. 
As soon as the war is over, there will 
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surely be a return of the conditions 
that have prevailed during many 
years—conditions under which the 
employment of youth on jobs pro- 
vided by private industry will be diffi- 
cult or even impossible to secure. 
Much of the labor of young people in 
the future must be organized by 
society as public works. Such com- 
pensation as is paid for this work will 
be in the form of maintenance. The 
advantage to the individual will be in 
the cultivation of habits of work and 
skills. The advantage to society will 
be in the creation of better public 
facilities and contributions to general 
social security. The problems of edu- 
cation will be problems of large social 
adjustment. Indications were plenti- 
ful, before the war took up the slack of 
unemployment, that the whole ques- 
tion of what is to be done with young 
people requires not merely the better 
organization of schools but the re- 
organization of the industrial system. 
Society cannot afford to neglect edu- 
cation through labor and education for 
health and vigor. There will be ample 
time in the lives of young people for 
an expanded educational program. 


STUDY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 


Enough was said in the first of 
these two articles to justify the 
prophecy that there will be an expan- 
sion of the instructional program to in- 
clude more geography and more study 
of other nations than have been com- 
mon in the past. The outlook for vo- 
cational education and education for 
health has just been mentioned. It re- 
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mains at this point to introduce the 
discussion of the most important ad- 
dition to the school curriculum which 
the future will undoubtedly under- 
take. So long as the common school 
provided such education as was neces- 
sary for success in a comparatively 
simple society, it was possible to leave 
instruction with regard to politics and 
the industrial and commercial rela- 
tions of individuals to be acquired 
under the immediate guidance of 
parents and the other elders in the 
community. American schools of a 
generation ago gave little or no in- 
struction with regard to social institu- 
tions. Schools had a few courses de- 
scribing the structure of the govern- 
ment and a few courses on the history 
of nations. Today conditions are such 
that no individual can adjust himself 
intelligently to society without culti- 
vating a great deal of knowledge 
about the way in which human beings 
are affected by their relations with 
their fellows, near and remote. It has 
been pointed out again and again in 
recent writings that the natural sci- 
ences have given a measurable control 
over the physical forces of the universe 
and that the urgent unsolved prob- 
lems to which attention must now be 
turned are the problems of control of 
social forces. No period in human his- 
tory ever exhibited as does the present 
the necessity of general education in 
the social studies. 

What is here advocated is the intro- 
duction into the curriculum of the 
study of human evolution. This study 
differs from history in that history is a 


chronological account of the backward 
and forward movements of tribes and 
states. Evolution is not a series of 
temporal changes. It is a succession 
of achievements in the course of which 
complex institutions have been substi- 
tuted for simple institutions—achieve- 
ments in which intelligence has over- 
come obstacles in the way of the 
realization of those freedoms which 
have made it possible for individuals 
to live at higher levels and for groups 
of individuals to co-operate more ef- 
fectively in promoting common inter- 
ests. History is a descriptive narra- 
tive. The study of evolution is an ac- 
count of focal points in racial life 
where advances have resulted from 
the exercise of man’s powers of dis- 
covery and organization. The study 
of evolution finds its best materials 
by analyzing typical social conditions 
in the contemporary world. Analysis 
of these directly accessible situations 
can be carried much further and can 
be far more scientific than studies of 
situations which have left only partial 
records and are capable of only partial 
reconstruction. There are in the world 
today examples of primitive cultures 
which show how man began his 
gradual ascent from savagery to civil- 
ization. Living near the upper waters 
of the Amazon are tribes which have 
no technology beyond the simplest use 
of tools so primitive that they must 
be described as showing only the first 
beginnings of invention. Some of these 
tribes do not have even bows and 
arrows. They hunt with blowguns. 
They do not know how their ancestors 
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obtained fire. They do not know how 
to make new fires. They are obliged to 
protect such fire as they have and to 
borrow from their neighbors if their 
own fires are extinguished. 

Different but equally primitive 
forms of social life appear in the arctic 
regions where the conditions are so 
hard that men do not have the energy 
or the material resources necessary for 
the attainment of the higher types of 
civilization. At the same time that ex- 
amples can be discovered and studied 
exhibiting all the characteristics of low 
grades of evolution, other levels of 
evolution from the intermediate to the 
highest are to be found. Analyses of 
all levels of culture result in the dis- 
covery of the conditions that are es- 
sential to progress. The comprehensive 
new science of anthropology has been 
developed in recent times. Young peo- 
ple would profit greatly if the schools 
would give this science a conspicuous 
place in the curriculum. Recorded his- 
tory is far too scanty to make possible 
a convincing study of what is highest 
and most elevating in human life. 
History as now commonly taught is a 
confusing account of wars and short 
periods of prosperity. 

One example of the difficulty of 
making history the basis of an under- 
standing of human life was touched on 
earlier in this discussion. The germs 
of disintegration were present in the 
social organism of Greece, even in the 
days of her greatest glory. While her 
artists and poets were producing im- 
mortal monuments, while her phi- 
losophers were holding symposiums on 
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lofty moral themes, her daily life was 
cramped, and her political institutions 
were warped. Greece could not sur- 
vive because she had not evolved the 
structural characteristics that are nec- 
essary for civilized stability. Her phi- 
losophers discussed justice, but justice 
was not meted out to the population. 
Technology lagged far behind art. 
The largest flour mill in Athens had a 
total capacity of production of less 
than two barrels a day. Public sanita- 
tion and private knowledge of disease 
and its cure were at their beginnings. 

Teachers of Greek history have 
been prone to tell only half the story 
of Greek life. The result is that pupils 
in the schools do not learn, as they 
should, what is to be avoided as well 
as what is to be imitated if men are to 
prosper. The science of anthropology 
analyzes what it finds and uncovers 
the causes of progress and decay alike. 
Anthropology is a typical social study. 
It contributes to better living by its 
frank exposition of the evil and its 
faithful depicting of the good. An- 
thropology collects concrete examples 
which can be seen and understood far 
more completely than can the ex- 
amples that are described in partial 
records and exhibited in fragmentary 
remains. 

Perhaps it is important to call em- 
phatic attention to the fact that the 
contrast between history and anthro- 
pology is not being drawn for the 
purpose of attacking history. There is 
much to be gained by following as best 
we can the chronological account of 
civilizations that have risen and fallen 
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in the past. What is being advocated 
js an introduction into the school cur- 
riculum of penetrating analysis of 
stages of human evolution which are 
now available for study, in the hope 
that all citizens will acquire methods 
of evaluating the good and the bad in 
present-day institutions. A thinker 
who has learned to analyze other 
civilizations will be sure to subject his 
own social surroundings to scrutiny. 

Anthropology leads into sociology, 
economics, and social psychology, all 
of which have, until recent times, 
been thought of and treated as the 
exclusive properties of profound schol- 
ars. We now begin to realize that the 
only way to raise society to a high 
level is to make certain that the peo- 
ple—the common man and woman— 
have a share in the results of profound 
scholarship. This is not to say that the 
common people must be masters of all 
that is known. There are limits to the 
knowledge which any individual can 
acquire. If, however, the education of 
the common people goes far enough to 
create general confidence in the meth- 
ods of intellectual analysis as the 
source of guiding principles, social 
evolution will have taken a long step 
in advance. In our day it is not 
necessary for every person to be 
trained in medicine. The confidence 
of people has been sufficiently estab- 
lished in that science, and some 
glimpses have been given to all people 
of the methods and results of that sci- 
ence, so that the equipment for the 
further pursuit of investigation of 
disease and health is freely provided 


and large use is made of the an- 
nounced results of such investigation. 

The social sciences are in their in- 
fancy. They will never reach full ma- 
turity until they share their findings 
with the whole population of intelli- 
gent thinkers and receive the support 
which comes from popular apprecia- 
tion and confidence. For the sake of 
the social sciences themselves it is im- 
portant that public opinion be en- 
listed in their support, and for the 
sake of improvement of social organ- 
ization it is imperative that a wide 
range of popular understanding be 
cultivated for the results of the scien- 
tific study of human relations. 


TIME AND MONEY FOR AN EX- 
PANDED EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Some critic of the prophecies which 
have been made regarding the expan- 
sion of the educational program may 
try to set aside all that has been said 
on the ground that neither the time 
nor the financial support necessary 
for a curriculum as broad as that 
which has been projected can be 
thought of as feasible. 

The first answer to this criticism is 
that the expansion contemplated in 
what has been outlined is not as for- 
bidding as it may seem. If work, 
health, and social studies are given 
places of first importance in the pro- 
gram of general education, ample 
room will be left for many of the sub- 
jects now taught in the schools pro- 
vided these traditional subjects are 
made, as they should be, units of 
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special education. They must give up 
the claim to being units of general 
education. 

The history of education shows 
clearly that advanced schools were 
first organized and were long con- 
ducted for the preferred members of 
society. As the populace has gradual- 
ly made its way into the upper schools, 
the subjects that originally found their 
places in the curriculum because they 
were thought to be suitable for the 
upper classes of society have shown a 
determination to monopolize the time 
of all learners. Foreign languages and 
higher mathematics are perfectly 
proper subjects of special education 
for restricted groups of the popula- 
tion; they have no right to monopolize 
places in the program of instruction of 
a secondary school which has become 
part of the common-school system. 

The traditional subjects were first 
dislodged, in a measure, from their 
places of prestige when the natural sci- 
ences were recognized as essential to 
the maintenance of a modern program 
of general education. Now the natural 
sciences themselves will have to give 
up some of their remote and abstract 
sections in order to make place for the 
subjects demanded for the general 
education of a nation which is deter- 
mined that all its members shall have 
a share in advanced education. When 
the Army of the United States issues 
orientation lectures to the troops in 
order that they may understand the 
war, the day of exclusively specialized 
education is past. When the members 
of the armed forces return from all 
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parts of the world to civil life, there 
will be a new program of general 
education. Special education will not 
disappear by any means, but it will 
take its true place as different from 
general education. The secondary 
school will be more generally given 
over than it is now to enlarging the 
experience of the common people. 
Specialized education will be pushed 
aside or upward and will be prevented 
from interfering, as it often has, with 
the training of citizens for those func- 
tions which all must perform as mem- 
bers of a democratic nation. The ad- 
ditions to the curriculum which have 
been suggested in the course of this 
discussion are elements of a general 
education. It can confidently be fore- 
seen that they will be given places 
along with the other essentials of 
popular education. 

As to the cost of the new education, 
one can certainly be optimistic. The 
American people are learning that no 
cost is too high for the maintenance of 
civilization. A new scale of values 
promises to issue from the experiences 
of this war. What it costs to save the 
country from attack and what it costs 
to promote its welfare will be esti- 
mated not in terms of the past but in 
terms of the future. There will, no 
doubt, be debates about public ex- 
penditures, but we may rest assured 
that a policy of penuriousness about 
education will never be accepted by a 
people who, in the course of their evo- 
lution, have gained an understanding 
of the contributions that broad knowl- 
edge makes to their way of life. 
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TRAINING IN CO-OPERATION THROUGH PARTICIPATION 
IN SOLVING SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
University of Chicago 


TWENTY-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 


HE idea that school problems can 
Saa should be solved through the 
co-operation of pupils and teachers 
with administrative officers was only 
beginning to be appreciated twenty 
years ago, if the study made at that 
time by Satchell* represented a fair 
sampling of practices in secondary 
schools generally. He sent an inquiry 
to 200 selected secondary schools in 
Pennsylvania and received returns 
from 150 of these schools. Of this 
number, 108 principals, or 72 per cent 
of those responding, stated that there 
was no student participation in ad- 
ministration in their schools. Only 42 
principals, or 28 per cent, reported 
that they provided opportunities for 
students to participate in solving 
school problems. 

Satchell’s findings led to the dis- 
couraging conclusion that the high 
schools of Pennsylvania had not “‘gen- 
erally advanced along democratic lines 
of student life in harmony with their 
supposed advance in other educational 
activities.” 

Data are not available to make pos- 

‘J. Kenneth Satchell, “Student Participa- 


tion in School Administration,’’ School Review, 
XXX (December, 1922), 733-41. 


* 


sible a comparison of practices in stu- 
dent participation in the high schools 
of Pennsylvania today with the same 
high schools twenty years ago. How- 
ever, on the basis of practices found to 
exist in approximately 2,000 high 
schools? scattered throughout the 
United States, the prediction can be 
made that at least 80 per cent of the 
schools studied by Satchell now pro- 
vide for student participation in solv- 
ing school problems. The percentage 
might even be as high as go, since the 
schools studied were a selected group. 

Apparently a great change in the 
attitude of administrative officers to- 
ward student participation in high- 
school administration has taken place 
in the past twenty years. A similar 
change in their attitude toward teach- 
er co-operation in the solution of 
school problems has also taken place 
in the same period of time. In fact, 
pupil and teacher co-operation in 
school administration is now a gener- 
ally accepted principle of school man- 
agement at all school levels—elemen- 

? Ellen Boothroyd Brogue and Paul B. Jacob- 
son, Student-Council Handbook, p. 17. Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. XXIV,No. 89. Washington: Na- 


tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, 1940. 
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tary, secondary, and higher. Clearly, 
if the school is to justify its existence 
as a citizen-making institution, it 
must do more than merely provide 
classroom instruction about the duties 
and the responsibilities of citizens; it 
must be organized as a laboratory in 
which experience in co-operation is 
provided in the solution of school 
problems. 


FAILURES TO SECURE 
CO-OPERATION 


The apparent difficulties encoun- 
tered in the past in securing the co- 
operation of pupils and teachers in the 
solving of school problems have been 
due not so much to faulty technique 
as to the lack of a correct philosophy 
of co-operation on the part of adminis- 
trative officers. Indeed, the numerous 
failures of student-government proj- 
ects and the inability of administra- 
tive officers to secure the wholehearted 
participation of pupils and teachers in 
solving school problems reveal very 
clearly that the conception of co-oper- 
ation generally held by administrators 
has been a one-sided matter; that is, 
the students and the teachers have 
had to co-operate on the administra- 
tors’ terms or not co-operate at all. 

There is little wonder that both pu- 
pils and teachers have declined to co- 
operate on such a basis. The reason 
for the refusal is clear, namely, that 
the proposals to co-operate have usu- 
ally been lacking in mutuality. Before 
any plan of participation, however 
perfect in conception, will work, it 
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parties concerned must see it as an 
adventure in reciprocity. 

There is nothing new or strange in 
the attempt to solve school problems 
through the co-operative endeavors of 
administrative officers, teachers, and 
pupils. Education itself is a co-opera- 
tive process. Administration, in order 
to accomplish the desired results, must 
likewise provide for co-operation. If 
these generalizations are true, why 
should the enlistment of co-opera- 
tion in solving school problems give 
rise to the serious difficulties which 
have been so frequently experienced 
by administrative officers in the past? 
The obstacle has evidently been the 


jabsence of the right philosophy of 


| 


must possess a mutual appeal. All because he does not possess the au- 


school administration. 

The basic difficulty in the adminis- 
trator’s philosophy has been the fail- 
ure to recognize that in a school situa- 
tion there are two distinct types of co- 
operation, one of which is more diffi- 
cult to secure than the other. Most 
initial efforts to enlist the co-operation 
of pupils and teachers have been in 
the difficult area. This fact probably 
accounts for a large number of the fail- 
ures to secure enthusiastic participa- 
tion in solving school problems. 


SECURING CO-OPERATION BY 
DELEGATING AUTHORITY 


The difficult type of co-operation is 
that which must be secured in an in- 
stitution organized along hierarchal 
lines. The principal of a school cannot 
fully share his responsibility for ad- 
ministration with teachers and pupils 
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thority to do so. Since he does not 
stand at the top of the hierarchy of 
school officers, he cannot delegate au- 
thority which he does not possess. 
The restrictions which must be em- 
ployed by administrators in sharing 
responsibility are frequently not un- 
derstood, and as a result these limita- 
tions become the issue which defeats 
the efforts to secure participation. 

To illustrate, the principal of a 
school may think that it would be a 
good plan to invite the teachers and 
pupils to co-operate in finding a solu- 
tion to a question under consideration 
by the board of education—whether 
to abandon interscholastic football, 
which for several years has not been 
self-supporting and which, if contin- 
ued, will require the sacrifice of other 
activities of greater worth to the 
school. The teachers and pupils are 
willing to discuss the question, but 
they also want the authority to settle 
the issue by a majority vote. They do 
not recognize that the legal responsi- 
bility for the decision rests with the 
board of education, the members of 
which will usually be willing to grant 
to the pupils and the teachers the right 
of discussion and recommendation but 
not the authority to make the final de- 
cision. 

The pupils and the teachers thus 
suffer from the same erroneous philos- 
ophy of co-operation which has fre- 
quently been characteristic of admin- 
istrative officers. They are willing to 
co-operate on their own terms but not 
within the limits of their true responsi- 
bilities. They fail to recognize that re- 
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sponsibility and authority should al- 
ways be commensurate. They have 
not been correctly instructed regard- 
ing the nature of co-operation under a 
hierarchal organization. They know 
only the easy type of co-operation 
which obtains in situations where a 
vital relationship between responsibil- 
ity and authority is not involved. 

To illustrate further, the principal 
of a school is empowered and required 
by school-board rules to maintain dis- 
ciplinary control. Authority is con- 
ferred on him to execute the powers 
which he is required to assume. How- 
ever, he finds it difficult, on account 
of the size of the school, to supervise 
closely the conduct of pupils, during 
intermissions, in the corridors and on 
the grounds. In the past he has al- 
ways assumed the responsibility for 
such supervision. Gradually the task 
has become too great for him, and he 
now finds that the standards of pupil 
conduct are rapidly deteriorating. 

In his dilemma he appeals to the 
teachers for assistance but finds them 
unwilling to assume responsibility for 
disciplinary matters outside their own 
classrooms. He lectures the pupils in 
assembly regarding their standards of 
behavior and asks for their co-opera- 
tion in effecting improvements, but 
without results. In his helplessness he 
projects a student-government organ- 
ization and selects a number of stu- 
dent monitors whom he assigns to sta- 
tions with instructions to watch and 
report. These assignments, although 
difficult and distasteful, are accepted 
because of the authority of the prin- 
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cipal. However, co-operation is only 
half-hearted at best, and the responsi- 
bilities assigned are not efficiently car- 
ried out, with the result that the proj- 
ect is generally characterized by pu- 
pils and teachers as unsuccessful and is 
admittedly unsatisfactory to the prin- 
cipal. 

The obvious difficulties are the ab- 
sence of mutual interest in the plan 
and the imposing by the principal of 
responsibility without commensurate 
authority. Under the conditions it is 
unreasonable to expect wholehearted 
co-operation. Self-respecting pupils 
refuse to become ‘‘stooges” for the 
principal. Without a definite commit- 
ment of authority and a willing ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility con- 
ferred, co-operation is not reciprocal. 
Not only so, but the nature of the co- 
operation must be fully understood 
both by the pupils serving as monitors 
and by the pupils whose participation 
the monitors are expected to enlist. 
The project described was doomed 
from the beginning because of errone- 
ous philosophy. 


CO-OPERATION THROUGH GUIDED 
PLANNING 


Many well-intentioned plans of pu- 
pil and teacher co-operation in school 
administration have been abandoned 
for reasons similar to those just given. 
Later the same administrators may 
turn to the easier type of co-operation 
and make a beginning with some pu- 
pil project in which the question of the 
relation of responsibility and author- 
ity is not a matter of concern. The ex- 
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ample may then spread to other proj- 
ects until in the course of time the 
benefits of reciprocal co-operation be- 
tween administrators, on the one 
hand, and teachers and students, on 
the other, are realized and appreci- 
ated. At this point the nature of co- 
operation within a hierarchal organi- 
zation may become intelligible, and 
an organization can be perfected in 
which the relation of the age-old prin- 
ciple of the commensurateness of re- 
sponsibility and authority is recog- 
nized and understood. 

Pupils suffer a great loss in training 
for life in a democracy if they learn to 
co-operate only on their own terms. 
If they fail to acquire experience and 
to develop habits of co-operation with- 
in the school hierarchy, they will have 
acquired little basis for co-operation 
in the hierarchy of democratic govern- 
ment. To be a good citizen, the indi- 
vidual must be able to take stock of 
his responsibility and authority as a 
citizen and must accommodate him- 
self emotionally to a level of function- 
ing on which he does not exercise au- 
thority in excess of his rightful respon- 
sibility. 

It is within the power of the school 
to provide the training needed by all 
individuals in a democratic society 
through co-operation in the solving of 
school problems. This training cannot 
be given merely through distributing 
responsibility without commensurate 
authority among the school personnel 
and then expecting wholehearted co- 
operation. The beginning can be 
made in co-operative planning. For 
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example, the administrator may say 
to his teachers and pupils: ‘‘Here is a 
problem that seriously concerns our 
school. I should like to know what 
your views are regarding it. Talk it 
over. Deliberate about it and consider 
it critically. Propose a plan in which 
you are willing to share responsibility 
commensurate with your authority in 
working out the solution to the prob- 
lem. We shall then consider it to- 
gether and attempt to develop a final 
plan which will utilize all concerned 
in a co-ordinated, co-operative effort.” 

The members of the school hier- 
archy now face a common problem 
and learn to co-operate appropriately, 
under guidance, in effecting a solu- 
tion. Each level contributes within 
the limits of its responsibility and au- 
thority. The understanding of the 
problem reached through planning be- 
comes the basis of effective co-opera- 
tive action. This type of training is 
essential for life in a democratic social 
order. 

The literature which deals with the 
conceptions of teachers regarding the 
co-operative solution of school prob- 
lems reveals a lack of understanding 
of the relation of responsibility and 
authority within the democratic hier- 
archal organization. To illustrate, a 
teacher spokesman for democratic 
practices in school administration 
maintained that, person for person, 
a principal or a superintendent of 
schools should have no more author- 
ity than any teacher in the system. 
Why the speaker did not include the 
pupils occasions some amazement. 
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The statement would be ludicrous, if 
it were not for the fact that the indi- 
vidual who made the statement has a 
responsibility to train pupils for co- 
operation under a form of government 
where authority is a variable deter- 
mined by the degree of responsibility 
with which the particular individual 
is clothed. 

It is important to point out fur- 
ther that training in co-operation can- 
not be effectively provided merely 
through the delegation of tasks. Dele- 
gating tasks without providing guid- 
ance through planning is to abandon 
training in co-operation to trial-and- 
error chances. Guided planning re- 
sults in the clarification of purposes, 
the understanding of issues, and the 
rationalization of procedures. It re- 
sults in the development of the ap- 
propriate mental set for co-operation 
within the limits of the individual’s 
responsibility and authority. 

Some administrators hold that the 
method of planning as a basis of co- 
operation in the solving of school 
problems is too slow; that it is more 
efficient for the administrator to dele- 
gate tasks and to hold the individual 
concerned strictly accountable for the 
efficient performance of his task. 
However, effective co-operation can- 
not be secured by the last-named 
method, since the training factor of 
guided planning is overlooked. 

The school areas in which recipro- 
cal co-operation is possible include vir- 
tually every phase of organization and 
administration. The areas in which 
teachers and pupils will co-operate 
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most effectively without persuasion 
are in matters pertaining to their own 
welfare. While this interest may read- 
ily become the point of departure in 
schools seeking to develop co-opera- 
tion on the part of teachers and pu- 
pils in solving school problems, no 
area of school administration need be 
barred, especially if guided planning 
and free discussion are permitted and 
responsibility not out of harmony 
with authority may be assumed. The 
challenge for schools to aid in the na- 
tion’s war efforts now provides oppor- 
tunities for teacher and pupil co-op- 
eration in solving large-scale adminis- 
trative problems never before experi- 
enced by the present generation in 
secondary schools. 

To engage in meaningful and whole- 
hearted co-operation, the teachers or 
the pupils need not make the decision 
which is the recognized responsibility 
of the principal. Merely to share in 
reaching the decision is sufficient. To 
quote Cushman in this connection: 

There is no formula according to which 
decisions with regard to the fate of an idea 
can be made in such a way as to achieve the 
desired results. At this point of deciding the 
fate of an idea administration becomes an 
art and not a science. But, although no 
formula can be given, it is possible to de- 
scribe what it is that is desired. The type of 
decision that is desired is a shared decision 
—not your decision or my decision but our 
decision. Such decisions come about only 
after there has been a careful consideration of 
all the related facts that can be cited by the 
teacher and by the administrator. The recit- 
ing and weighing of these facts will of course 
increase greatly the likelihood of agreement. 
But these processes in no sense guarantee 
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that there will always be agreement. All of 
us know that there are innumerable instances 
in which decisions must be made while there 
is still essential disagreement between the 
parties involved. The question that should 
concern us is: Can these be shared decisions? 
I believe all of us know from experience that 
they can be. But no one of us can adequately 
describe just how such situations can be 
handled to produce shared decisions. Cer- 
tainly they don’t result if the administrator 
always casts the deciding vote because of 
the power and responsibility vested in him. 
Neither do they result from one of the two 
parties always being a good fellow and giving 
way to the other. Perhaps we can do no bet- 
ter than to say that we do know shared de- 
cisions are sometimes made even when the 
two parties concerned still disagree. 

The sharing in the planning and the 
discussion is the essential issue. If 
there is real sharing in the considera- 
tion of school problems, there is al- 
most certain to be effective co-opera- 


tion in the solution of those problems. 


EASIER TYPE OF CO-OPERATION 

While such co-operation is going on 
in school systems, there may also be 
much co-operation of the easier type 
in which special groups may initiate 
and carry to solution problems of 
common interest and concern without 
special regard to the activities of other 
groups or the school organization as a 
whole. Here motivation for co-opera- 
tion does not have to be extraneously 
developed; it is only necessary that 
the planning be guided and the co- 
operation supervised to insure the de- 

*C. L. Cushman, “In-service Training of 
Personnel for Effective Participation in City 
School Administration,” Democratic Practices in 


School Administration, p. 76. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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sired values from democratic partici- 
pation. For example, a given group 
of pupils may have a common inter- 
est in promoting a school publication; 
another group may be mutually inter- 
ested in staging a dramatic presenta- 
tion; and still another group may find 
it profitable to co-operate in collecting 
and exchanging stamps through mem- 
bership in a stamp club. The pupil 
who affiliates with one of these special 
groups does not need to be coaxed 
to share with the members of the 
particular group; he knows, without 
being urged, that his own purposes 
are facilitated through sharing and 
working with his fellow-members. 
Co-operation is, therefore, a means to 
an end. It is so simple and easy that 
little effort on the part of adminis- 
trators and teachers is required to 
make experience in such co-operation 
possible for most pupils. To the ex- 
tent that it is provided for a student 
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body, to that extent the basis is es- 
tablished for development of the more 
difficult type of co-operation in school 
and community affairs. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


In summary, both types of co-oper- 
ation set forth in this discussion are 
essential in democratic education and 
in efficient school administration. To 
encourage the easy, spontaneous type 
without training in the more difficult 
type is a disservice to pupils and 
teachers. To encourage both types of 
co-operation and to provide training 
in them is essential to intelligent dem- 
ocratic living. It is the only way by 
which schools in democratic society 
can discharge their fullest obligations 
to the individual pupils and can real- 
ize the greatest services from individ- 
ual teachers. Furthermore, it is the 
most successful method of adminis- 
tration yet discovered. 


HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL ADJUST TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


VERY worker in education realizes 
that the current world conflict is 
creating a host of instructional and 
guidance problems. Some of these 
problems are related directly to the 
war, and even more are concerned 
with the peacetime readjustments 
which must follow the war. In consid- 
erable measure, the welfare of our peo- 
ple for the next generation will depend 
on the success of the schools in identi- 
fying the problems of the war and of 
the peace as these touch the lives of 
the pupils, and in making plans to 
meet these problems. 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


In normal times one of the most im- 
portant functions of the school is to 
preserve a heritage of culture and to 
pass it along to the individual student 
through many mediums, particularly 
those falling within the areas of lan- 
guage, literature, and the arts. Now, 
if this war lasts very long (and most 
predictions indicate that it will go on 
for another two, three, or perhaps five 
years), the probability is that this 
function of the school is going to suf- 
fer. In the upper years of the second- 
ary school and the junior college those 
aspects of the curriculum that have to 
do with the cultural heritage are going 


* 


to be jeopardized because of the de- 
mands that must necessarily be made 
on these institutions during this criti- 
cal period. Our expanding war indus- 
tries will call for more and more mil- 
lions of workers, until by the end of 
1943, if the war continues that long, as 
many as twenty-five million persons 
may be engaged in industry." A large 
proportion of these workers must 
come from the age groups of the up- 
per secondary-school and the college 
years. To a greater and greater ex- 
tent, the high schools are going to 
have to train these workers for specific 
technical skills. The vocational aspect 
of public high schools will be empha- 
sized until there will be danger that 
many of them may temporarily be- 
come primarily trade schools. This is 
not to say that the danger will become 
an actuality, but at least it is there. 

It is, of course, altogether desirable 
for the high schools to do everything 
they can to meet the industrial needs 
of the war. The issues that are being 
decided are crucial; for the most opti- 
mistic point of view is that the strug- 
gle will be long and hard, our danger 
is acute, and the most important im- 
mediate objective of any of us and of 


t Floyd W. Reeves, “Youth and the Future,” 
Educational Record, XXIII (July, 1942), 435-50. 
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all of us is the winning of the war. It 
will call for the full co-operation of 
young and old alike. 

From a long-time point of view, 
however, everyone must agree that 
the cultural aspects of our civilization 
are extremely important and that we 
should take any steps possible to see 
that the generation of young people 
now in school, notwithstanding the 
demands of these harrowing times, be- 
comes reasonably well prepared in this 
area of its education. Under the con- 
ditions, what can the schools do to 
preserve the cultural heritage—not 
alone to preserve it but to give it new 
meaning and application? 

. Training in reading.—It is not for 
any one individual to try to provide a 
blueprint of procedures; but it seems 
clear that, since the cultural aspects of 
the curriculum must inevitably re- 
ceive less attention in the immediate 
future than they have in the past, one 
magic key which unlocks the door to a 
great part of that culture, not only 
during the school period, but through- 
out the lifetime of each individual, 
must receive greater emphasis than 
ever before. This key is the ability to 
read in many fields with understand- 
ing and appreciation. In the long run 
the young people now in school may 
not lose much by substituting the 
study of things that have immediate 
and practical usefulness for those 
more enduring values resulting from 
the study of the cultural aspects of 
English, the arts, literature, science, 
and history, provided that they are 
equipped with the tools which will en- 
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able them to catch up with these 
things later on. The development of 
reading comprehension begun in the 
elementary school should, by all 
means, be carried forward in the sec- 
ondary school. It should be accepted 
as one of the main objectives of cur- 
rent high-school education, particu- 
larly in the lower years, where the re- 
tention of the pupils is still high be- 
cause most of them have not yet 
reached the requisite age for employ- 
ment in industry. 

The development of reading ability 
is a responsibility that the entire fac- 
ulty must share. There is not just 
reading comprehension; there are 
reading comprehensions. The reading 
of literature, science, social studies, 
the arts, mathematics—all these kinds 
of reading differ because of funda- 
mental variations in vocabulary, tem- 
po, and the use of metaphor, as well as 
the background of the individual pu- 
pil. There is need for co-operation of 
specialists in the different fields in the 
teaching of the various types of read- 
ing. 

Aside from the need for a high- 
school reading program to preserve 
and improve the cultural level of our 
people, it would also be desirable to 
emphasize the development of those 
aspects of reading ability which are 
more directly related to the war effort. 
In both industry and the armed serv- 
ices, the reading of directions is ex- 
tremely important; yet it has re- 
peatedly been found that a large pro- 
portion of high-school pupils are very 
deficient in the reading and the follow- 
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ing of directions. Pupils unable to do 
this kind of reading should be identi- 
fied by means of tests, and special cor- 
rective work should be undertaken to 
relieve these particular reading handi- 
caps and enable the young people to 
do the kind of reading which the occu- 
pational demands of the war will re- 
quire. 

Training in mathematics —Another 
area in which individual pupils can be 
better prepared to do their part in 
the war effort is mathematics. We 
are hearing from various agencies to 
which the graduates of our schools are 
going that there must be more dynam- 
ic teaching of mathematics, not alone 
as process, but also as technique and 
discipline of precise thinking leading 
to an exact result. The needs of 
branches of our armed forces for men 
with a good background of mathe- 
matics are bringing to light some ap- 
palling deficiencies, even in simple 
arithmetic. For example, Lieutenant 
William Exton, Jr., of the Navy, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education in 
Chicago in May, 1942, said: 

The average arithmetical attainment for 
the United States has, as a whole, been so 
low as to constitute a serious disappointment 
and to handicap the training program of the 

The Navy was confronted with 
the fact that thousands of young men claim- 
ing to be college graduates—and holding de- 
grees to prove this contention—had not 
taken a single course which would prove of 
any value as a basis for specialized naval 
training." 


*Lt. William Exton, Jr., U.S.N.R., “The 
Navy and Higher Education,” Educational Rec- 
ord, XXIII (July, 1942), 479. 
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Even when the mathematical proc- 
ess is known, there is often a tendency 
toward sloppy, inaccurate work. Stu- 
dents in general have become accus- 
tomed to receiving almost full credit if 
their result is wrong provided their 
method of work is right. The theory 
has been that this procedure places 
the emphasis on ability to think— 
where it belongs. But in many types 
of service, particularly in connection 
with the war, absolute accuracy is the 
sine qua non of survival. One is 
tempted to risk appearing unduly re- 
actionary and to suggest that there 
may still be some place for the all-or- 
none concept in educational theory 
and practice as applied to mathe- 
matics and the sciences. In any event, 
all schools can well re-evaluate their 
mathematics curriculums and meth- 
ods to see where they can improve the 
quality of the output. 

Language instruction and interna- 
tional understanding.—As most teach- 
ers have been quick to realize, the 
school can do much to help students 
understand and appreciate the lan- 
guage, customs, and point of view of 
the people of the countries with which 
we are allied in this war, particularly 
those of this hemisphere. This prob- 
lem presents a challenge, not only to 
the social-science department, but 
also to the foreign-language depart- 
ments. Language teachers every- 
where seem to be well aware of the 
need, and they are working to meet it. 
Latin, French, and German can well 
yield more time in the curriculum to 
the language of many of our American 
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neighbors, Spanish. And why not 
Portuguese, since Brazil is one of the 
key areas in hemisphere solidarity? 
Moreover, the possibility of doing 
something with the languages of the 
Far East, despite their inherent dif- 
ficulty, might at least be explored. 
The major objective in this type of in- 
struction would not be to become pro- 
ficient in the use of the language; 
rather it would be to understand the 
language habits of the people and to 
appreciate their culture. 

Problems of the social studies —For 
one of the best illustrations of the kind 
of helpful contribution that the school 
can make to the solution of some of 
the new problems faced by students, 
one must turn to the social studies. In 
recent years the field of the social 
studies has enjoyed marked expansion 
in both public and private schools. In 
fact, some schools have made social 
science the core around which the rest 
of the curriculum has been organized. 
There is reason to believe that not all 
experiments of this kind have been of 
marked and lasting benefit to the pu- 
pils. Too often, one fears, immature 
students have pondered and debated 
profound questions without sufficient 
background for this type of activity. 
They have been taught to think with- 
out the information and experience 
that make thinking really meaning- 
ful. 

The crisis in our civilization which 
has led to a war world-wide in scope is 
due not so much to the inability of 
people to think as to their lack of un- 
derstanding of the great economic, po- 


litical, geographic, and social units 
and strata, and of the interplay of 
these forces upon one another. Even 
our best educated men and women 
have a woeful ignorance of that part 
of the world inhabited by two-thirds 
of mankind—China, India, Burma, 
Malaya, the teeming islands of the 
South Pacific, the Near and Middle 
East. Those parts of the earth are 
going to play an extremely important 
role in the post-war world. Is it not 
high time that the schools, which have 
the responsibility of educating our 
future leaders, begin to try to under- 
stand them and to foster an under- 
standing on the part of the students? 

For example, consider geography. 
Our teaching of geography has usually 
been characterized by two limitations. 
In the first place, it has tended to be 
insular. We have studied, in consider- 
able detail, the geography of North 
America and of England and most 
parts of Europe, but we have given 
relatively little attention to any of the 
rest of the world. Points of extreme 
importance in world strategy—Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Rangoon, Iraq, 
Java, the Aleutian Islands, and many 
others—have been little more than 
names brought to our attention occa- 
sionally in the writings of Kipling and 
other authors or in the title of a ro- 
mantic movie. 

A second limitation to the conven- 
tional teaching of geography is that 
the kinds of maps used have created 
many incorrect ideas concerning area 
and distance. It has required the 
modern long-range bomber, with its 
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propensity for annihilating distance, 
to impress on us the importance of 
true-area maps and the relation be- 
tween true distances on the surface of 
this globe and our own personal safe- 
ty. Some persons are going so far as 
to say that it is geography which will 
win this war. At least, geography will 
have a great deal to do with the peace 
following the war. 


PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES 
OF GUIDANCE 


Turning now to a group of prob- 
lems that perhaps more directly and 
immediately concern the individual 
pupil, let us consider the broad area of 
educational and vocational guidance. 
It is axiomatic, of course, that those 
in charge of the guidance program 


should strive to understand current 
economic and social conditions and 
trends and to predict their. influence 
on future opportunities of young peo- 
ple and on demands for young workers 
in various fields. In times of peace 
and prosperity, when economic condi- 
tions are stabilized, this responsibility 
is not an extremely difficult require- 
ment, although even under those con- 
ditions schools too often continue to 
prepare boys and girls for occupations 
that are fast becoming obsolete. In 
times such as the present, however, 
the task of predicting future industrial 
or social progress of any kind seems to 
baffle almost everyone. There prob- 
ably has never been a time in our his- 
tory as a nation when young people 
needed educational and vocational 
guidance as much as they need it now, 
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or when it was so difficult to provide 
any kind of intelligent guidance for 
them. 

Within the past few months we 
have seen an almost complete about- 
face in the relation of the schools to 
the industrial world. From the time of 
the financial crash in October, 1929, 
down to the end of 1940, most young 
persons were under great handicaps in 
finding employment in their chosen 
fields. Industry did not want them; 
industry saw too many millions of 
adults clamoring for jobs of any kind. 
Now suddenly the nation has been 
plunged into an epic struggle for its 
very existence, and almost overnight 
there has come a frenzied appeal to 
the schools to turn out a great host 
of technically trained youth. The 
schools and colleges are rising to the 
emergency with “accelerated pro- 
grams,” “air-conditioning,” ‘“‘pre- 
flight training,” and other curricular 
changes. 

Vocationally speaking, these are 
boom times for youngsters below the 
draft age as well as for all other 
young people who have not yet been 
called into the armed services. While 
this war lasts, their chances for em- 
ployment at relatively high wages are 
excellent provided they are healthy, 
normally moral, above the moron 
level of mental development, and 
equipped with a fair degree of skill and 
training in some one field and pro- 
vided further that they live in, or have 
access to, a highly industrialized area. 

But what of the future? What of 
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the long-time view? Does anyone 
think that this wartime industrial 
boom has any permanence? Even the 
young people in school or just entering 
employment must see that, as soon as 
the war is over, there will be a wave of 
unemployment far greater than any- 
thing we have ever known—unless 
some constructive steps are taken in 
the meantime. Economists do not 
seem to agree on the likelihood of an 
industrial depression soon after the 
war, but it is self-evident that, as soon 
as hostilities cease, many kinds of 
workers who are desperately needed 
now will be in little demand. 

In the face of these perplexing and 
potentially chaotic conditions, what 
can those guidance people who are 
thinking in terms of long-time plan- 


ning do? What can they tie to? It 
would seem that they might under- 
take three kinds of things as a mini- 


mum. 

1. Stimulate programs of industrial 
rehabilitation—They can do their bit 
to urge upon the already overbur- 
dened leaders of the country a care- 
fully laid plan to meet the emergency 
of peace—a long-range program of 
industrial rehabilitation of workers 
thrown out of adjustment by the sud- 
den change from a wartime economy 
to a peacetime economy. In any such 
program the schools would necessarily 
have a very important part. 

2. Give each pupil a broad training. 
—They can try to see that each pupil 
develops as best he can some fairly 
broad capacity while he is in school. 
They will not let a pupil be satisfied to 
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learn just a vocational trick—a single 
skill which may enable him to fill a 
tiny niche at good wages in the present 
emergency but which later will leave 
him stranded. The broader the base 
of preparation, the better the pupil’s 
chance for permanent adjustment in 
the post-war world. To provide a 
broad preparation calls for a rather 
thorough objective appraisal of the 
vocational aptitudes and interests of 
every pupil not later than Grade X, 
and an attempt to develop the abili- 
ties and interests which the pupil 
seems to have. This duty is directly 
related to the next kind of activity for 
counselors. 

3. Assist in personal adjustment of 
pupils—tThe counselor can strive to 
understand each pupil and to help him 
understand himself—his capacities, 
interests, strengths, weaknesses, and 
needed lines of development. The 
greatest problem of vocational guid- 
ance following the war will be to get 
the right worker allocated to the right 
peacetime job. Guidance workers 
must know the detailed requirements 
of different jobs, and they must know 
the individuals whom they advise. 
The most important basis of the sec- 
ond type of knowledge is measure- 
ment and objective records. 

Another problem that has always 
been presented to guidance workers, 
and one rendered more acute by the 
uncertain times in which we are living, 
is that of assisting with the mental 
and the emotional adjustment of pu- 
pils. The schools should use special 
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care to observe, identify, and help al- 
leviate the personality problems of 
their pupils. Tests are of some value 
in locating the pupils who need special 
attention in this respect, but anecdo- 
tal records and behavior descriptions 
are more useful. 

At all times a good system of cumu- 
lative records is of great assistance in 
meeting the guidance problems of in- 
dividual pupils, but under present 
conditions cumulative records are es- 
pecially needed. The first rule of guid- 
ance is to know the pupil. Cumulative 
records help to make the understand- 
ing of the pupil more definite and cer- 
tain. In the current situation the con- 
tacts of a counselor with an individual 
pupil are likely to cover a shorter span 
of months or years than formerly, 
and his advice concerning vocational 
choice will probably be applied by the 
pupil more quickly. His margin for er- 
ror is less than it used to be, and he 
needs all the help that he can get in 
giving the student the best possible 
advice. Moreover, it is not improb- 
able that many of these young per- 
sons who are now dropping out of high 
school before graduation to go into 
industrial employment will later need 
the advice of the school in getting ad- 
justed to peacetime employment con- 
ditions. Dependable objective rec- 
ords’ will then be of great value. 

* A recent revision of the American Council 
Cumulative Record Folder for Secondary 
Schools is now available, and the elementary- 
school and college forms are in process of revi- 


sion. For information address a letter to the 
writer of this article. 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND WORLD 
PLANNING 

Finally, in this series of problems to 
which the school should help the indi- 
vidual pupil adjust, there is one more 
which not only concerns the individ- 
ual but has broad social implications. 
It is a concept which, for want of a 
better term, we may call “‘internation- 
alism,” although, technically speak- 
ing, it is not precisely that. 

Of all the kaleidoscopic changes 
which have slid before our bewildered 
eyes during the last three years, prob- 
ably no other is so important as the 
psychological change that seems to 
have taken place in the attitude of the 
people of the United States toward the 
rest of the world. Up to December 7, 
our political philosophy was largely 
one of nationalism and imperialism. 
Since Pearl Harbor, we as a nation 
seem to have gone very far in the ac- 
ceptance of a philosophy of interna- 
tionalism and the brotherhood of man. 
When Russian peasants and Chinese 
coolies and brown men in the Pacific 
are dying on our side, we cannot logi- 
cally take any other attitude. 

It is, however, very difficult to pre- 
dict how permanent our present atti- 
tude may be. A quarter of a century 
ago we said and believed that the 
other World War was being fought “to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 
As soon as the victory had been won, 
however, we in a political sense turned 
our backs upon the rest of the world 
and thus inadvertently helped to es- 
tablish the conditions which eventual- 
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ly enabled Hitler to come to power 
and to make the present grave threat 
to our civilization. We did this, not in 
any perverseness of spirit, but for the 
reason that we did not know how 
small the world had grown nor realize 
that this nation, because of a com- 
bination of circumstances, had become 
the natural world leader. 

One cannot help wondering 
whether, when the present war has 
been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion, we as a nation shall see the new 
conditions in the world any more 
clearly than we saw those which ob- 
tained twenty-five years ago. We be- 
lieve we shall win the war, but victory 
will not obviate the fact that the day 
of the easy domination of all the 
corners of the earth by Britain and the 
United States probably is done. It is 
gone, not because of the evil military 
genius of Hitler and the Nazi party 
nor because of the grandiose aspira- 
tions of the war party in Japan, but 
largely because of the stirring that is 
taking place among the millions of 
people of Russia and China and India 
and a hundred lesser political units 
throughout the world. These people 
are fighting our war but they are also 
fighting their own war; and they will 
demand a stake in the planning of the 
world following victory. The condi- 
tions at the end of the war will pre- 
eminently call for co-operation among 
all nations. 

It may be that this wave of inter- 
nationalism, of understanding of the 
other peoples who are fighting with us 
in defense of human liberty, is genuine 
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and enduring. On the other hand, it 
may be only a kind of opportunism 
that will tend to evaporate as soon as 
the totalitarian threat is removed. If 
our present attitude is only fleeting, 
then it seems that we can look for- 
ward to nothing better than an uneasy 
truce and that all the effort and the 
sacrifice being put into this war will 
come to nothing. If there is any dan- 
ger that such might be the outcome, 
then there is a challenge to the 
teachers of the potential leaders of our 
democracy to build into the lives of 
these young people the fundamental 
ideas and ideals of an international 
organization of some type that will 
preserve the peace by guaranteeing 
equal rights to all people regardless of 
the color of their skin and the part of 
the globe on which they live. In the 
last analysis, this is not idealism at all. 
It is hard realism, designed to save our 
own future and to give us at last the 
only kind of peace and security which 
is permanent. 


With all these challenges before 
them, the teachers and the counselors 
in our schools will need to exercise ex- 
ceptional wisdom and foresight during 
the next few years if they are really to 
succeed in helping the generation now 
in school adjust to the many problems 
of war and peace. Beyond doubt, they 
will rise to the emergency as best they 
can. It is not greater willingness, but 
more understanding of current world 
problems and of individual boys and 
girls, that all of us in school work need 
during these difficult years. 
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GROWING INTO AN OCCUPATION 


EARL W. SEIBERT 
Public Schools, Belleville, New Jersey 


UIDANCE began with an emphasis 
on choosing an occupation. Pu- 
pils were urged to learn all possible 
facts about occupations and then to 
make a choice of occupation in junior 
high school so that the proper subjects 
might be elected in senior high school. 
It was considered a matter of serious 
consequence if a pupil had not reached 
a vocational decision by the time of 
his entrance into senior high school. 
Many factors have been at work to 
show the inadequacy of that early phi- 
losophy of guidance. Guidance work- 
ers have come to realize that occupa- 
tional adjustment is a continuous, life- 
long process and that it is a matter of 
growing into an occupation. This arti- 
cle will set forth the factors that have 
shown the former emphasis to be in- 
adequate and will then present some 
principles that need to be observed in 
the newer emphasis on growing into 
an occupation. 


FACTORS CAUSING CHANGE 
OF EMPHASIS 


Research has played a large part in 
showing guidance workers that it is 
not enough to ask a pupil, “What do 
you want to be?” and then help him 
plan his school program accordingly. 
Some reasons for this situation are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 


* 


1. Discrepancies between expressed 
preferences and occupational oppor- 
tunities —Bingham (3: 107-8) pre- 
sents data to show that the occupa- 
tional preferences of pupils are out of 
line with the numbers of persons em- 
ployed in those fields. Bell (2: 132- 
33) gives data on “Actual and Pre- 
ferred Occupations of Employed 
Youth” and ‘‘The Jobs Youth Want 
and the Jobs They Get.” In another 
place (1: 142-46) Bell reports surveys 
made in several cities in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. In each case occupa- 
tional choices were out of proportion 
with employment opportunities. 

2. Lack of choice of occupation or 
unwise choice.—Williamson reports 
much research to show that many 
school pupils have not made a choice 
of occupation and that many who 
have made choices, have made unwise 
choices. He has a chapter on the 
“Discrepancy between Interests and 
Aptitudes” (13: 442-57). He stresses 
the need for an early diagnosis of apti- 
tudes and abilities and the develop- 
ment of interests in line with these 
abilities. 

3. Confusion of the beginning job 
with the ultimate goal—When a pupil 
is asked, “What would you like to 
do?”’ he usually mentions his ultimate 
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goal, which indicates the direction of 
his occupational interests or aim. 
When investigators compare this pu- 
pil’s beginning job with his choice of 
occupation made in school, they must 
not lose sight of the difference between 
the job which the youth holds and the 
one toward which he is striving. In a 
recent article Trow (12: 89-93) as- 
sures us that, if we ask high-school 
children to distinguish between their 
choices of occupation on the basis of 
“probability,” “possibility,” and “fan- 
tasy,” we shall find that they are 
rather realistic. 

4. Overemphasis on the professions 
—The earlier textbooks on occupa- 
tions gave emphasis to the work of the 
clergyman, the teacher, the doctor, 
the dentist, the engineer, the writer, 
the artist, etc. A certain social pres- 
tige has been attached to the profes- 
sions as occupations, and there has 
been family pressure for pupils to en- 
ter the professions. Teachers of occu- 
pations have failed to emphasize the 
fact that different levels of abilities are 
required in different occupations. A 
boy may say that he wants to be an 
engineer but mean nothing more than 
that he is interested in mechanical 
work. Later he may be found at work 
as a machinist or as a machinist’s 
helper. Lack of knowledge of the level 
of ability required by different occu- 
pations within an area of work is re- 
sponsible for this apparent discrep- 
ancy between what the boy says he 
wants to do and the place in which he 
ultimately finds himself. Economic 
factors enter into the picture also. 
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Another contributing factor is the be- 
lief of many parents that “my boy can 
do anything if he tries.” 

5. Recognition of levels of abilities in 
occupations.—Research in occupa- 
tions and in the kind of work done by 
workers on the job has produced data 
on the ability-level requirements of 
various occupations. It is recognized 
that there are many levels of mechani- 
cal work, of clerical work, etc. Bing- 
ham discusses this finding and pre- 
sents the Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scales (3: 365-80). More re- 
cently these rating scales (10) have 
been made available for counselors 
who, with the aid of these instru- 
ments, can bring pupils to think in 
terms of levels of abilities within 
themselves and within the occupa- 
tions. Williamson reports studies 
showing that measured interests and 
measured abilities seem to coincide as 
to types but not as to levels (13: 446). 

6. Present emphasis on families of 
occupations.—Findings of research 
have led to the grouping of similar 
occupations into families. Some of the 
preliminary work was presented by 
Trabue (11). The work of Thurstone 
in factorial analysis of occupational 
interests is mentioned by Bingham 
(3: 76-78). Recent attempts to meas- 
ure occupational interests have con- 
sidered groups of occupations instead 
of specific occupations (4, 6, 8, 9). 
The work of the Occupational Adjust- 
ment Study has already brought re- 
sults, as is shown by the following 
quotation. 
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The results of the survey indicated a com- 
plete change of emphasis, since it was clearly 
evident that some youth frequently had to 
change their plans slightly to get a job and 
that other students changed their minds 
completely after they left school about what 
they wanted to do. The emphasis in the 
school is now being placed on families of 
occupations rather than on a single, specific 
occupation. ['7: 18.] 


7. The appearance of the “Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles.’ —The 
United States Employment Service 
has conducted extensive research on 
occupations and has made available to 
the public the results of this research. 
The concepts of levels of abilities and of 
families of occupations (presented in 
this article) are recognized in the 
“Major Occupational Groups and Di- 
visions’ that are used as a guide for 
the classification of applicants in the 
offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service (5: Part II). 

8. School contacts with pupils leav- 
ing school and with business and indus- 
try.—Schools have been conducting 
follow-up studies of the pupils who 
leave school. Some of these find them- 
selves handicapped in securing the 
training that they now want because 
of having selected vocational subjects 
and other specific subjects in high 
school. Others discover that they 
would have found vocational school 
more profitable than the academic 
high school. There are reports of the 
lack of adequate counseling in high 
school (7: 17). Business and industry 
have stressed the need for more em- 
phasis on a good general background 
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of education in high school and on the 
development of good work habits. 

9. The place of personality and work 
habits in occupational success.—A per- 
son may choose an occupation in line 
with his abilities or aptitudes, secure 
the training he needs, get the job he 
wants, and yet fail—because of per- 
sonality deficiencies or undesirable 
work habits. On the other hand, a 
person may get a job different from 
anything he expected to do, give a 
good account of himself, find his level 
of greatest efficiency, be loyal to the 
company, and prove to be a success. 
It is difficult to predict the part that 
personality characteristics will play in 
occupational success or failure. Good 
work habits may bring promotions by 
means of “upgrading”’ or “seniority.” 
Much more is required for occupation- 
al success than choosing an occupation 
and seeking vocational preparation. 

10. The uncertainty of the future.— 
It is difficult to predict the future. 
The present chaotic world conditions 
will probably change the entire occu- 
pational picture. Bell presents this 
problem in his chapter on “Changing 


Occupational Patterns” (1: 105-29). 


The need is for guidance workers to 
know all they can about individual 
aptitudes, train these aptitudes in 
light of the best possible predictions of 
occupational trends, develop good 
work habits and desirable personality 
characteristics, and prepare pupils to 
practice a philosophy of adjustment. 
It is certain that there will be much 
work to be done in the future, and 
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there will be great demand for quali- 
fied workers. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 
IN NEWER EMPHASIS 


The present emphasis in vocational 
guidance work is on growing inio an 
occupation. The youth makes tenta- 
tive choices, modifies them as he goes 
along, works hard at whatever he 
does, is helpful and co-operative, is 
awake to all possible new develop- 
ments, and gradually grows into his 
eventual place in life, however dif- 
ferent it may be from the tentative 
choice that he made in the beginning. 
Leaders may help youth in this proc- 
ess by means of the following steps. 

1. Make a general survey of occu- 
pational possibilities. The class in oc- 
cupations is the best place for this sur- 


vey. The pupil should make tentative 
selections of areas of interest. The 
‘Major Occupational Groups and Di- 
visions’ of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (5: Part II) will be help- 
ful in presenting the ideas of levels of 
abilities and of families of similar oc- 


cupations. 

2. The writer’s “Check List of Oc- 
cupational Preferences” (see page 648) 
helps to find the pupil’s area of in- 
terests. The list includes a hundred 
occupations, each of which is pre- 
ceded by the initial L, the initial D, 
and a question mark. The following 
directions are given at the head of the 
sheet. 


Encircle the “L” to the left of the occu- 
pations that you like. 
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Encircle the ““D” to the left of the occupa- 
tions that you dislike. 

Encircle the “?” to the left of the occupa- 
tions about which you are undecided whether 
you like them or not. 


The occupations listed in the check 
list are taken from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. Items 1-34 are 
taken from the group of “Professional 
and Managerial Occupations.” Items 
35-53 are taken from the group of 
“Clerical and Sales Occupations,” etc. 
An inspection of the pupil’s checking 
of the one hundred occupations will 
give a general idea of his stated occu- 
pational interests. 

3. Classify the pupils into ability 
levels on the basis of all available 
data. Differentiations should be made 
on the basis of verbal and nonverbal 
abilities if such evidence is available. 
Personality ratings may also be in- 
cluded. The type of gradations used 
may be decided locally. There might 
be “the top fifth in academic ability,” 
“the top fifth in nonverbal ability,” 
“the lowest fifth in academic ability,” 
“the middle group in achievement,”’ 
“the top fifth in extrovert personality 
characteristics,”’ etc. 

4. Face the problem of whether the 
pupil has ability enough to secure the 
training that he needs for the occupa- 
tion of his choice. Does he have the 
necessary personality characteristics or 
work habits for success in the occupa- 
tion of his choice? If he has indicated 
that he likes many of the occupations 
numbered from 1 to 34 on the “Check 
List of Occupational Preferences,”’ he 
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is indicating an interest in the profes- 
sional and managerial occupations. 
He will probably need college training 
to get far in any of these occupations. 
Does he seem to have the ability re- 
quired to do college work? 

5. He needs to decide what course 
and subjects he will select in high 
school. Shall he seek a broad, general, 
background education, or shall he 
take whatever vocational subjects are 
available? The pupil whose interests 
and abilities lie in the direction of pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations 
will find a general background educa- 
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tion of English, history, language, sci- 
ence, and mathematics most profit- 
able. A pupil who indicates that he 
likes most of the occupations num- 
bered 85-100 indicates an interest in 
the skilled occupations. Whether or 
not he shall take specific vocational 
training for one of the skilled trades 
depends on the individual case. He 
may have the interest and the ability 
to be an engineer and in that case 
should take the general background 
course. It may be that, because of cer- 
tain factors at work in a particular 
situation, the pupil will decide to go to 


CHECK List OF OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES 


. Accountant 

. Actor 

. Architect 

. Artist 

. Statistician 

. College profes- 
sor 

. Nurse, trained 

. Librarian 

. Teacher 

. Physician 

. Engineer 

. Actuary 

. Dentist 

. Dietitian 

. Clergyman 

. Chemist 

. Social worker 

. Author 

. Musician 

. Lawyer 

. Illustrator 

. Draftsman 

. Designer 

. Laboratory 
technician 

. Commercial 'art- 
ist 

. Aviator 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


Clothes designer 
Railroad con- 
ductor 

Store manager 
Buyer 

Hotel manager 
Advertising 
agent 


. Store depart- 


ment head 


. Credit manager 


. Bookkeeper 
. Cashier 


. Bank clerk 


. Telephone oper- 


ator 


. Office-machine 


operator 


. Office clerk 

. Typist 

. File clerk 

. Dentist’s assist- 


ant 


. Stock clerk 

. Stenographer 
. Clerk, general 
. Secretary 

. Salesman 

. Demonstrator 


50. 
Sk. 
52. 
. Shopper 
. Housekeeper 
. Maid, general 
. Cook 
. Nurse, child’s 
. Chef 
. Waiter 
. Hostess 
. Manicurist 
. Barber 
. Beautician 


Sales person 
Store clerk 
Huckster 


. Maid, personal 


. Nurse, practi- 


cal 


. Watchman 

. Fireman 

. Soldier 

. Sailor 

. Detective 

. Policeman 

. Janitor 

. Porter 

. Elevator oper- 


ator 


. Dairy farmer 
. Fruit farmer 


. Truck farmer 

. Poultry farmer 

. Landscape 
gardener 

. Farm manager 

. Flower-grower 

. Gardener 

. Fisherman 

. Forestry work- 
er 

. Machinist 

. Dressmaker 

. Watchmaker 

. Automobile 
mechanic 

. Printer 

. Electrician 

. Bricklayer 

. Bus-driver 

. Carpenter 

. Woodworker 

. Toolmaker 

. Plumber 

. Cabinet-maker 

. Airplane me- 
chanic 

. Stonemason 

. Diemaker 
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vocational school and prepare for a 
specific occupation. 

6. Allied to the problem of capacity 
for training is the question of whether 
the individual will secure his training 
before he enters on his beginning job, 
or begin working and accompany it 
with part-time training at night 
school, or find the kind of work that 
will provide the opportunity to secure 
the training as a part of the job. 

7. At the time of leaving school, the 
individual will attempt to secure a be- 
ginning job. This beginning job 
should be one that fits best into the 
worker’s ultimate goal. It may be 
that conditions will make it necessary 
for him to take a beginning job far re- 
moved from the kind he wanted, but 
he should take what he can get and 
plan his program accordingly. 

8. While working at this beginning 
job, he should learn all he can about 
it, about the other jobs in the de- 
partment, about the organization, 
about his superiors, and about the job 
on the next level above his. The pur- 
pose of this alertness is not to make 
the holder of the job above feel that he 
wants to displace that worker; it is 
rather to prepare himself for a better 
job so that he is ready for it when the 
opportunity comes. This is his chance 
to use all the aptitudes, abilities, and 
personality traits that he can sum- 
mon. Complete knowledge of one’s 
own combination of abilities and per- 
sonality characteristics will be most 
helpful at this point. 

g. Personality characteristics are 
very important. The individual needs 
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to adjust his own personality to that 
of his superior and of each of his fel- 
low-workers. He needs to remember 
to cultivate good work habits. 

10. Finally, the individual needs to 
combine training and experience all 
along the line. He should never stop 
learning. As his job presents new 
problems and makes new demands, he 
should draw upon his reserve to meet 
the situation. As jobs with new re- 
sponsibilities present themselves, he 
should be ready for them. This is 
growing into a job; it is what is meant 
by “going up through the ranks.” 
The person may not necessarily come 
out at the top, but he owes it to him- 
self and to the organization for which 
he works to do all he can to reach the 
highest level of work attainable for 
one of his abilities and personality 
equipment. He will discover that he 
will learn more about his specific apti- 
tudes, abilities, and personality char- 
acteristics as the years unfold than it 
would have been possible to learn 
from a series of tests in school days. 
This is the reason we like to speak of 
the life-long process as “growing into 
an occupation.” 
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FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION IN ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL, AND CHILE 


ROBERT KING HALL 
Harvard University 


I A world consumed by war there 
are often enacted great social revo- 
lutions which pass unnoticed. One of 
the evidences of the social change 
which is now taking place is the sub- 
ordination of personal liberty to the 
expediency of military and political 
survival. Already the effects of the 
second World War have become ap- 
parent in the school structure of the 
United States. Many persons who 
have hitherto been apathetic or entire- 
ly indifferent to the problems of edu- 
cation are today demanding that the 
federal government take a larger con- 
trol in matters of learning. Every de- 
fect, every failing (and there are in- 
evitably some in any system), is pa- 
raded as an evidence of the inade- 
quacy of our schools and the failure of 
our educators. When the federal gov- 
ernment is assuming ever larger con- 
trol over the most intimate details of 
the individual’s life, it is but natural 
that many persons should advocate 
federal control of schools. 

It is impossible to predict what fed- 
eral control would bring to American 
education. No one knows what socie- 
ty will be when this war has passed. 
The probable economic and adminis- 
trative efficiency of such a service may 
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be judged by the efficiency of the ex- 
isting federal services in other fields. 
The educational quality may only be 
surmised. Although no existing fed- 
eral system in any other country is 
entirely comparable because of the 
great differences in tradition, in eco- 
nomic and social structure, and in 
race, still some federal systems may 
direct our attention to inherent quali- 
ties which might be expected. Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile offer an inter- 
esting comparison. 


TYPES OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Federal control may be accom- 
plished in a number of ways. It may 
be imposed, for example, by a statu- 
tory law of the nation. If an educator 
differs with the imposed regime, he 
may compromise his professional hon- 
esty or he may defy the edict and 
go to prison. This alternative results 
from the unbending authority of 
courts. Federal control may be more 
flexibly exerted by establishing norms 
to which the schools are encouraged to 
conform. The individual educator will 
be rewarded by subsidy or recognition 
if he complies with the federal will; 
but, if he so desires, he may maintain 
his individual standards. Federal con- 
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trol may be self-imposed by the 
schools—a control of convenience, not 
of law. Such control is exerted by the 
entrance requirements of institutions 
of higher learning or by accrediting 
agencies mutually supported by the 
secondary schools and universities 
which are its members. This control 
may be disregarded at will. It is a 
control based on the commonly recog- 
nized necessities of standardization. 
It maintains its power by the excel- 
lence of its products in a highly com- 
petitive market. 

There is another type of federal 
control, namely, a control imposed by 
the pattern of national economy. It is 
a control imposed by the necessities of 
industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
It is a control which is often not artic- 
ulate, yet which is the most powerful 
of all controls. If the schools do not 
constantly try to seek out and meet 
the requirements of the society which 
they are intended to serve, it is only a 
question of time until they must pay 
the price for their omission. A single 
example will suffice. 

Brazil is a nation of incredible nat- 
ural riches. The El Dorado of the 
early explorers is today apparent in its 
mines, plantations, and forests. Near- 
ly fifty million persons live within its 
borders. Nevertheless, it has accepted 
a control of education dictated by in- 
tellectuals in the professional class and 
has forgotten the imperative demands 
of its greatness. The results have been 
disastrous. With more than its quota 
of lawyers, doctors, surgeons, and lit- 
erary men, it lacks technicians. The 
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rising industrial system of Brazil could 
absorb an almost limitless number 
of machinists, iron-workers, mechan- 
ics, electricians, construction experts, 
highway and bridge builders. It lacks 
the great mass of technical labor and 
skilled artisans upon whom the great- 
ness of a modern nation depends. Had 
Brazil heeded the cry of the practical 
man of industry, this need would have 
been met. It has listened instead to 
poet and intellectual dilettante. Min- 
ister Leao Veloso said shortly before 
this war: “Australia, with 150 years 
of existence, has a production of forty 
million contos. Brazil, with five hun- 
dred years and a population seven 
times greater, produces only one-third 
as much,” 

The A.B.C. republics are only to- 
day becoming aware of this funda- 
mental type of federal control. Only 
recently have they come to realize 
that there exists a federal control 
which is more intangible than that of 
federal law but one which is ultimate- 
ly far more severe in its punishment of 
those who do not heed. The method 
which these countries have tradition- 
ally used to exercise federal authority 
is that of national statutory law. It is 
today the method by which they at- 
tempt to implement their newly 
sensed economic and social control of 
the schogls. There is no indication 
that the tendency of the statutes is 
other than in the traditional direction 

t Ernesto de Souza Campos, Instituigées cul- 
turais e de educagdo superior no Brasil, p. 475. 


Rio de Janeiro: Servico Gréfico do Ministério da 
Educagao, 1941. 
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of embodying encyclopedic regula- 
tions in a national plan. 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL CONTROL 
IN A.B.C. REPUBLICS 


It is remarkable that Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile should have had al- 
most identical systems of education 
during the colonial period and that 
today they should again have very 
similar federal control of education 
based on a national plan; for in the 
century which elapsed following their 
break with Spain and Portugal, the 
three nations employed radically dif- 
ferent systems. 

Argentina has developed a system 
of national secondary schools the ad- 
ministration, finance, and curriculum 
of which are determined by federal 
law. The system is administered by a 
minister in the federal cabinet. Since 
President Bartolomé Mitre wrote the 
Decree of March 14, 1863, founding 
the first Colegio nacional, the only 
changes which have taken place have 
had first to be accomplished by federal 
decree or law. The history of Argen- 
tine secondary education is one of 
twenty-three national plans of educa- 
tion, each an effort to reform abuses of 
execution and errors of omission in the 
preceding structure of federal control. 
It is a history of gradual assumption 
of federal control over every detail of 
education. While the provinces had 
been allowed to retain ostensible au- 
thority over elementary education, 
the action of the Lainez Law (No. 
4874) of October 19, 1905, has re- 
sulted in federal control over even this 
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field, for this law provides for federal 
construction and support of elemen- 
tary schools in areas where the provin- 
cial governments are unable to sup- 
port a standard of education accept- 
able to the national government. Sec- 
ondary schools today are financed by 
appropriations from the federal budg- 
et. All teachers are licensed by the 
Federal Ministry of Justice and Public 
Instruction. The course of every stu- 
dent in every school, public or pri- 
vate, in every village of the nation is 
determined by federal law. 

Brazil, early in the history of the 
empire, embarked upon a plan of 
state-controlled education. The pro- 
jected constitution of October 20, 
1823, permitted anyone to found a 
school “‘without examination, license, 
or authorization,” but three years 
later the Projected Reform of da 
Cunha Barbosa, Pereira de Mello, and 
Antonio Ferreira Franca provided for 
a uniform system of schools, including 
a secondary school composed of two 
cycles: the lyceu and gymnasio. In 
1834 the Acto adicional retained for 
the federal government authority over 
higher education and all education in 
the Federal District but delegated 
complete power over elementary and 
secondary education to the state gov- 
ernments. This law is probably the 
most important single act in Brazilian 
educational history. Since that time 
nearly every legal enactment (there 
have been twenty-two major federal 
plans or projected reforms alone) has 
been an attempt to recover some of 
this federal authority, dispensed as 
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largess. It was only three years later, 
by the decree of December 2, 1837, 
that the Seminary of S40 Joaquim in 
Rio de Janeiro was converted into 
Colegio Pedro II and established as 
the federal “model” school, to which 
all other secondary schools of the na- 
tion were expected to conform. 

The use of Colegio Pedro II as a 
federal “model” school initiated a 
principle of federal control over sec- 
ondary education which had been first 
applied to higher education in Brazil 
by the decree of the Marquis of Pom- 
bal in 1772 in reference to the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra in Portugal. It is 
known as equiparagao and essentially 
consists in a matching process whereby 
any school desiring federal recogni- 
tion, which is today compulsory, must 
meet the “standard” of the model 
school point by point. In 1882 Bra- 
zil’s most famous jurist, Ruy Barbosa, 
published his Opinions, which included 
a projected reform of the schools. Al- 
though this reform never became law, 
it started a series of ten great federal 
plans of education, which culminated 
in Decree 19,890 of April 18, 1931. 
This decree is known as the Reform of 
Francisco Campos and, with a few 
changes in details, is in force today. 
The federal “model” school, Colegio 
Pedro II, and the system of point-by- 
point matching still exist, but actually 
the secondary-school system is one of 
private schools regulated by federal 
inspectors according to an exceedingly 
detailed and inflexible national plan. 

Chile did not experience the gradual 
development of complete federal con- 
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trol through a series of legal enact- 
ments, as did Argentina, nor did it 
relinquish the control to the states and 
then seek to regain it by national 
plans, as did Brazil. Even before na- 
tional independence was achieved, the 
cabildos of Chile considered methods 
of federal control. All the early and 
tentative constitutions considered the 
problem of federal authority in sec- 
ondary education. The Constitution 
of May 25, 1833, specifically reserved 
control over all public education to 
the federal government and provided 
for a federal superintendent of public 
education. The method which was 
adopted for instrumenting this con- 
trol is somewhat similar to that of the 
Napoleonic University of France. The 
national University of Chile was 
founded by decree on November 10, 
1842, and the rector, together with his 
faculty council, was charged with su- 
pervisory and administrative action 
over the entire public-school system. 

On November 24, 1860, the Law of 
Primary Instruction gave to the ele- 
mentary-school system of Chile the 
first encyclopedic national law com- 
parable to that of Argentina. The 
General Law of Secondary and Su- 
perior Instruction, signed on January 
9, 1879, provided for federal supervi- 
sion of all schools and for the creation 
of federal secondary schools in all 
provinces. While the control of the 
national University was retained, 
there was provided a National Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction which was the 
direct forerunner of the present Minis- 
try of Public Instruction. Since the 
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series of national reforms begun by 
Minister Aquiles Vergara on April 
19, 1927, control has virtually left the 
University and is centered in a federal 
minister of public instruction. 

Aside from the control exerted by 
the national University, Chile has dif- 
fered radically from Argentina and 
Brazil in its method of financing edu- 
cation. It has not founded, to any 
great extent, the national secondary 
schools which are typical of Argen- 
tina, and yet it has not left secondary 
education wholly to private sources as 
has been the traditional system in 
Brazil. Chile has augmented its offi- 
cial schools by a system of federal sub- 
sidy for private schools. Those schools 
which meet the federal standards in- 
corporated in the national plan of edu- 
cation receive a per capita grant to 
compensate them for assuming what is 
recognized to be a federal obligation. 

Argentina, Brazil, and Chile are 
today very similar in their method of 
exercising federal control. Each has a 
national ministry, and each uses a 
lengthy and detailed national plan. It 
must be emphasized that there is no 
inherent necessity for implementing 
federal control by means of a national 
plan, but in all three countries, in 
those areas in which federal control 
has been accepted, the raison d’étre of 
the federal plan is accepted as axio- 
matic. This confusion of instrument 
with effect has led the educational au- 
thorities of the A.B.C. republics into 
a number of unfortunate situations, 
chief of which has been the tendency 
to condemn the principle because of 
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failures in matters of detail. Con- 
versely, official attempts to correct 
mistakes have been largely attempts 
to patch the national plan, apparently 
with no recognition of the advisability 
of reconsidering the instrument itself. 


EVALUATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 
IN THE A.B.C. REPUBLICS 


Three criteria may be applied in 
evaluating federal control as an edu- 
cational policy for the A.B.C. repub- 
lics: practicality, efficiency, and ef- 
fectiveness. 

In Argentina and Chile federal 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ty is eminently practical. Both of the 
countries have had strong federal gov- 
ernments for many years. In both 
there are wide disparities among the 
provinces in economic and social con- 
ditions. The legal and the tax systems 
are readily adaptable to a system of 
federal authority over the schools. In 
Brazil there is rather more difficulty. 
Elementary education has been the 
responsibility of the states for a cen- 
tury, and secondary education is pre- 
eminently private. Federal resources 
are not sufficient to take over the en- 
tire burden of education. 

Whether federal equalization of ed- 
ucational opportunity is the most ef- 
ficient method of achieving a high 
level of instruction is largely a hypo- 
thetical question. Certainly in the 
past the state and the municipal gov- 
ernments in each of the three republics 
have rather conclusively shown that 
they are not able to direct, or to sus- 
tain the financial burden of maintain- 
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ing, an acceptable school system. Sao 
Paulo in Brazil is an outstanding ex- 
ception. In those regions where pri- 
vate enterprise has not been con- 
trolled, isolated schools of superb 
quality have been produced, but 
abuse and omission have, in general, 
characterized the systems. Chile has 
always had a strong federal govern- 
ment. Argentina today has federal in- 
terventores in every province. Brazil is 
a virtual dictatorship. Any but a fed- 
eral control would be a direct break 
with the political policies of these na- 
tions. It is possible that other decen- 
tralized or nonpolitical means might 
accomplish the desired educational re- 
sults more efficiently. It is certain 
that no such solution will be consid- 
ered as long as the present govern- 
ments are in power. 

When scrutiny is made of the ef- 
fectiveness of federal attempts at 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nity, some rather disconcerting varia- 
tions between theory and practice are 
seen. Crime and education do not 
seem to be completely antipodal. Un- 
wise curriculum plans have produced 
a surplus of partially trained ‘‘white- 
collar” workers and have ignored the 
demand for workers in the skilled 
trades. Justifying immense expendi- 
tures by pointing to the need of pro- 
ducing an intelligent electorate is 
something of a travesty when the vote 
is denied or ignored. In many areas of 
Brazil and Argentina communication 
is poor, and population is static. Un- 
til such a time as the federal govern- 
ments can provide enough education 
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to care adequately for the densely 
populated areas, it is doubtful that 
a policy demanding strict uniform- 
ity can be justified. In Chile and Bra- 
zil the legislation requiring uniformity 
has retarded progressive schools in the 
industrial centers and has discouraged 
schools in the interior, which might 
otherwise have provided a standard 
inferior to federal demands but suf- 
ficient for the region. The officials 
have not yet come to realize that uni- 
formity in a system does not neces- 
sarily mean equality of opportunity if 
the pupils must graduate to societies 
demanding widely different training. 

The two methods of establishing 
equality of education which have 
commonly been used are the granting 
of federal funds and the federal con- 
trol of standards. It is evident that 
today, and for any discernible period 
in the future, there must be federal 
financial assistance. Private contribu- 
tion is totally inadequate. State and 
municipal finances provide valuable 
aid but cannot carry the whole bur- 
den. There is no conceivable tax level, 
for example, which would locally pro- 
vide sufficient income in the province 
of La Rioja to enable it to maintain a 
level of education comparable with 
that of Buenos Aires. Any attempt to 
increase the tax rates in the less pro- 
ductive areas would almost certainly 
produce economic and social disloca- 
tion out of all proportion to the eco- 
nomic gain. Although federal control 
of the standards of education is not an 
essential companion to federal finan- 
cial aid, in practice it has always been 
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present in varying degrees. It has 
been the major cause of a second fun- 
damental characteristic, rigidity. 

Educational leaders of the A.B.C. 
republics have made almost a fetish of 
uniformity and standardization. Each 
successive plan has regulated the most 
obscure details of instruction even 
more completely than has the preced- 
ing program. The hour at which tea 
may be served, for example, seems 
hardly worthy of federal legislation. 
The educators blame the politicians 
for setting up rigid legalistic plans, 
but, when they themselves are asked 
to prepare a reform, they repeat the 
error of the politician. It may be read- 
ily admitted that some degree of uni- 
formity and standardization in educa- 
tional matters has real value. Com- 
plete laissez faire has led only to abuse 
and inefficiency, particularly in those 
regions where the political structures 
have demonstrated that they could 
not be trusted with local administra- 
tion. On the other hand, it appears, at 
least to the foreign observer, that uni- 
formity should be the goal only up to 
the point at which it begins to inter- 
fere seriously with the functionalism 
of the school system. 

A uniform federal plan has much 
merit. It makes the collection of sta- 
tistics easy. It reduces the complexity 
of teacher training and eliminates 
costly duplication of effort. It does 
not necessitate administrators and su- 
pervisors of too high an order, since 
these officials become little more than 
inspectors. It reduces the cost of the 
schools because it permits mass-pro- 
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duction methods in supplying books, 
materials, equipment, and buildings. 
It facilitates the granting of credit, the 
recognition of degrees, and the trans- 
fer of students. It reduces and stand- 
ardizes bookkeeping. In brief, it is the 
instrument of inexpensive, quantity 
production of a stereotyped educa- 
tional product. 

Even if these administrative advan- 
tages are granted, it must be conceded 
that the federal plan, as known in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, is not 
flexible enough to allow thefeduca- 
tional system to be functional in any 
real sense. The fact that much of the 
detail of the system is subject to criti- 
cism does not constitute a valid cen- 
sure of the plan as an instrument. It 
can hardly be denied, for example, 
that the extremely classical curric- 
ulum of the Chilean liceo has woefully 
failed to meet the educational require- 
ments of a modern nation. This criti- 
cism is not fundamental, however, for 
it is possible that another curriculum 
might be substituted for the humanis- 
tic one. The inflexibility of any cur- 
riculum which is imposed from above 
by federal law is, however, fundamen- 
tal. 


RESISTANCE TO REFORM 


The federal plan is difficult to 
change. This statement may seem 
odd in view of the scores upon scores 
of plans which have been projected 
and adopted in the three nations, but 
the very history of these reforms is an 
excellent witness to rigidity. The na- 
tional plan is difficult to change be- 
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cause a law must be passed to accom- 
plish even a minor, local reform. It is 
difficult to change because each re- 
form must be submitted to the vagar- 
ies of political debate and compro- 
mise. It is difficult to change because 
a new plan inevitably leaves behind it 
a wake of misfit, disarticulated educa- 
tional institutions which were the 
product of a previous plan, now out- 
moded. Finally, it is difficult to 
change because the very ease of legal 
change blinds the authorities to the 
difficulties of actual change. 

Argentina will serve as an example 
of resistance to reform. The Garro 
plan has been in almost continual 
operation for forty years. Five vigor- 
ous attempts have been made to alter 
the plan to meet the changing needs of 
the country. All have failed. Since 
the first World War, Argentina has 
emerged from a strictly agricultural 
nation to one which occupies an im- 
portant position in world trade and 
which enjoys a developing industrial 
economy. Certainly the classic curric- 
ulum of the Colegio nacional of 1912 
fails to satisfy the demands of Argen- 
tina in 1942. 

During the time that the Garro 
plan has operated, all school build- 
ings have been built or remodeled in 
accordance with the official program. 
In these schools the three laboratories 
for physics, chemistry, and natural 
history are discovered to be not labo- 
ratories in any true sense but reposi- 
tories of antiquated equipment, mu- 
seums filled with standardized ap- 
paratus and materials ordered from 
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the list of requirements of an obsolete 
program. In physics, for example, 
there may be a shortage or a complete 
lack of radio and alternating-current 
equipment but a plethora of obsoles- 
cent static machines and Leyden jars. 
Little space is provided for the pupils’ 
experiments. The teachers have been 
prepared to teach by a method calcu- 
lated to retain the knowledge of the 
science rather than to increase it. 
They are men who devote only a frac- 
tion of their time to education and 
who arrive at the school with scant 
time to refresh their knowledge of the 
theoretical material and with no time 
to prepare experimental demonstra- 
tions. They are unadaptable to pro- 
gressive methods. 

If even a single secondary school in 
a remote province wishes to alter its 
program in only the limited area of 
science studies, the reform must be 
submitted to a national cabinet minis- 
ter, an investigation must be made, 
the findings reported, and the reform 
published. A law must then be writ- 
ten, debated in the national Congress, 
possibly altered by amendments, and 
finally passed. The reform is then le- 
gally accomplished, and the political 
sponsors of the bill evince no further 
interest. In carrying out the provi- 
sions of the legal reform, however, the 
educational authorities face many 
practical difficulties. The reform is in- 
adequate because of omissions in im- 
portant details, because finances are 
lacking, because necessary equipment 
is not available in Argentina, because 
there is a lack of teachers trained to 
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meet the new program. If the reform 
weathers all these difficulties, it may 
somehow be put into operation. But 
either it must be uniform for all, and 
thus force the secondary schools of a 
distant province to follow the pro- 
gram designed for another locality, or 
it must be established for an individ- 
ual school standing alone. Faculty 
and student inertia combine to defeat 
the purpose of the reform. Recogni- 
tion is slow in coming. A new politi- 
cal regime brings a change of ministry 
and a new reform. 

This brief history of a hypothetical 
educational reform in Argentina may 
be duplicated in either Chile or Brazil. 
The Argentine system is generally rec- 
ognized in Latin America to be the 
best and the most flexible of existing 


school structures, and certainly it 
most nearly represents the product of 
trained educational officials instead of 
lay political authorities. 


PROPAGANDA IN FEDERALLY 
CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 


There can be no denial of the potent 
possibilities for using public schools as 
propaganda agencies of the federal 
government. It is unfortunate that 
the term “propaganda”’ has recently 
acquired something of the qualities of 
an epithet since propaganda of a cer- 
tain type is unquestionably desirable 
in public schools. The border line 
where propaganda becomes subver- 
sive is not fixed but alters with the 
type of government, society, econ- 
omy, and world situation of the mo- 
ment. Thus a systematic and bitter 
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denunciation of communism given in 
the military schools of Brazil under 
the Vargas government at a time 
when the very existence of the nation 
is threatened with catastrophic revo- 
lution may be condoned or even com- 
mended. At a later time, when the 
government is stabilized, the suppres- 
sion of secondary-school textbooks the 
sole defect of which is a calm appraisal 
of the technical properties of the com- 
munistic political structure would be 
open to criticism. 

Unquestionably the secondary 
schools of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
are the agents of much federal propa- 
ganda. A large proportion of it is, 
however, no different in type from the 
information which is considered nor- 
mal and patriotic in American schools. 
It consists of textbooks from which 
have been deleted some of the more 
unsavory episodes of national history. 
Geographies are written in a manner 
designed to build national pride. The 
national form of government is taught 
in a something more than sympathetic 
manner. There is also a considerable 
quantity of propaganda which would 
be considered objectionable in Ameri- 
can schools. Appraised on the basis of 
existing conditions in the three coun- 
tries, not all of it should be con- 
demned. 


LOSS OF LOCAL INITIATIVE AS A 
RESULT OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


A disheartening feature in each of 
the three countries is the lack of local 
initiative in education. The federal 
plan is an imposed system, and the 
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loca] authorities have no alternative 
but to submit. The impossibility of 
modifying local schools to meet local 
needs has removed the major incen- 
tive for active interest. The people of 
a community look with apathy upon a 
school rigidly controlled by federal au- 
thorities. Schools exist and function. 
They produce in most communities 
little more emotion than the federal 
post office or telegraph station. 

Local interest in the schools can 
hardly be said to have been lost; it 
seems never to have been present. 
The crusaders for free public schools 
in the United States sought to educate 
the public to a desire for education, 
but the authorities of the A.B.C. re- 
publics have sought to impose educa- 
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tion. No doubt, undirected or misdi- 
rected local enthusiasm has left many 
serious problems to be settled in the 
United States, but the very real inter- 
est of the average citizen, the demand 
that his child shall have education, is a 
source of incalculable power. Without 
this almost passionate interest in edu- 
cation, the great majority of the popu- 
lations of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
passively accept education or avoid it 
as a troublesome nuisance. 

Strong federal control has many re- 
deeming qualities. It may have one 
disastrous defect. If the local interest 
is lost, no compulsory-education laws 
can ever be effective. Illiteracy is the 
result, and illiteracy is today the basic 
ill of all Latin-American countries. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER ann DAN McNAUGHTON 
Stanford University 


Feces most of the articles are 
unrelated to the war, the litera- 
ture on secondary-school administra- 
tion during the year reflects a concern 
about serving wartime needs. Prob- 
lems of staff and of in-service educa- 
tion received considerable attention, 
but many of the specific problems 
in the administration of secondary 
schools received little special consider- 
ation in the publications of the year. 


GENERAL 

564. BAUER, Exsa (quoted by Maurice L. 
Hartunc). “Education for Living,” 
School Review, L (March, 1942), 173- 
74- 
A description of the plan used by the San 
Diego (California) High School whereby 
the usual academic hurdles for graduation 
are replaced by proficiency in a group of 
skills for living. 


. Bucuarest, Davip. “The Junior Col- 
lege Advisory Board,” Junior College 
Journal, XII (November, 1941), 150- 
5I. 

Describes the place and the function of the 
advisory board in junior-college adminis- 
tration. 

. BurscH, CuHartes W. “Adapting 
School Plants to New Programs,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XVII (March, 1942), 158-6o. 

An interpretation of the building demands 
of new high-school programs. 
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567. KINNEMAN, JOHN A., and SHELTON, 

S. “High-School Communi- 
ties in an Area of Declining Popula- 
tion,”’ School Review, XLIX (February, 
1941), 114-22. 
Recommends that reorganization of high- 
school districts be undertaken on the basis 
of natural centers and states that planning 
is essential in preparing the high school to 
serve in the future. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO WAR NEEDS 


. HaRBESON, JOHN W. “The Junior Col- 
lege in the Present Emergency,” Junior 
College Journal, XII (April, 1942), 435- 
36. 

A description of ways in which the junior 
college can serve in a crisis. 


. Montcomery, E. W. “ ‘All-Out’ in 
Phoenix,” Clearing House, XVI (April, 
1942), 454-59. 

A detailed description of the organization 
and the work of the War Emergency Edu- 
cation Council of the Phoenix (Arizona) 
Union High Schools and Junior College. 


. Rapp, OLIVER L. “Gearing the Second- 
ary School into the War Effort,” 
American School Board Journal, CIV 
(May, 1942), 13-14. 

Presents a series of eight “priorities” as 
ways in which the secondary school can be 
organized to help in the war effort. 


. Reavis, W. C. “What the Secondary 
Schools Are Doing To Help Win the 
War,” School Review, L (April, 1942), 
241-55. 
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Demonstrates that the call to war effort is 
being met in terms of new curriculums, the 
speeding-up of instruction, shift of em- 
phasis, co-operation with the community, 
and participation in civilian defense. 


. Warp, Dovuctas S., and WRINKLE, 
Wi.iiAmM L. “We Changed To Meet 
War Conditions,” Clearing House, XVI 
(May, 1942), 515-17. 

Describes the way in which one school met 
the question, “What is our part in the war 
effort?” 


MarKS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS 


. Gantz, RatpH M. “Report Cards 
That Tell the Story,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXVIII (August, 1941), 51-53. 
Presents a method of reporting which de- 
scribes the work done and the attitudes 
developed by the high-school pupil. 

. Moose, CARLETON A. “The Milne Re- 
port Card,” School Executive, LXI 
(September, 1941), 38-30. 

Describes a report of pupil progress in 
terms of school and departmental objec- 


tives at the seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels. 


. SNOKE, J. S. “Informative Pupil Re- 
porting,” School Executive, LXI (De- 
cember, 1941), 24-25. 

Presents a plan of reporting combining the 
features of an informal letter with the 
brevity of the traditional report. The de- 
scription includes the high-school report. 


LIBRARY AND STtupy HALL 


. Bryan, Roy C., and SPAETH, GRACE A. 
“Pupil-managed Study Halls at West- 
ern State High School,” School Review, 
L (March, 1942), 196-203. 

Presents a detailed report of a successful, 
pupil-managed study hall. 

. Crookston, Mary Evatyn. Unit 
Costs in a Selected Group of High-School 
Libraries. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 11, 1941. Pp. vi+ 
36. 

A study of the costs of high-school li- 
braries. 


578. Lauc, Minerva. “The High School 


Library Has Its Temperature Taken,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, XV1 (Septem- 
ber, 1941), 54-55. 

Describes the process through which sec- 
ondary-school libraries are evaluated ac- 
cording to the criteria of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 


. TRIMBLE, CAROL. “The Library: An 


Invitation to Learning,” School Execu- 
tive, LXI (November, 1941), 24-25, 35. 
Discusses the basic theses underlying the 
library program in one high school and the 
steps taken to place new emphasis on li- 
brary work. 


STAFF 


. Evans, Ratpu F. “A Study of Teacher 


Assignment Practices in Secondary 
Schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion,” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XVI (January, 1942), 271-91. 
Reports the numbers of fields of assign- 
ment, the types of fields, the combinations 
of fields, and the numbers of teachers in the 
various fields. Some attention is given to 
adequacy of preparation. 


. Garrison, Lioyp A. “Preparation of 


Junior College Instructors,” Junior 
College Journal, XII (November, 1941), 
135-41. 

An analysis of the academic preparation, 
the experience, and the professional load of 
junior-college instructors. 


. Harniy, Paut W. “How Principals 


Can Initiate and Promote a Co-opera- 
tive Local Program of In-service Edu- 
cation of Teachers,”’ North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, XVI (April, 1942), 
409-12. 

Lists the more pressing problems of in- 
service education and some of the proce- 
dures used in such a program. 


. Pierce, Paut R. “The Challenge of 


the High-School Principalship,” School 
Review, XLVIII (December, 1940), 
739-44. 
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An interpretation of the principal’s impor- 
tant role as a leader. 


. VINETTE, Lots. ‘New Teachers, Too, 
Need Orientation,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XVI (October, 
1941), 360-63. 

Contends that orientation of teachers has 
not kept pace with pupil orientation in our 
schools. Outlines an organized program of 
guidance and sponsorship. 


. WEBER, C. A. “What Are the Most 
Promising Techniques for In-service 
Education of Teachers?” North Central 
Association Quarterly, XVI (April, 
1942), 413-17. 

Describes the techniques of in-service edu- 


cation used in the secondary schools of the 
North Central Association. 


. WetTzEL, WitiraM A. “The Principal 
and His School,” Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXVI (January, 1942), 29-48. 


Under the subtitle “A Guiding Philosophy 
for the Administration of the Secondary 
School,” various theses and check lists are 
set up for the improvement of administra- 
tion. 


. WoELLNER, RoBERT C. “Evaluation of 
Apprentice Teachers,” School Review, 
XLIX (April, 1941), 267-71. 

A criticism of the usual rating charts for 


practice teachers and a suggested plan of 
rating in terms of desired behaviors. 


Crass SCHEDULES 


588. Bryan, Roy C. “A New Method of 


Schedule-making,” School Review, L 
(June, 1942), 444-55. 

Describes a code schedule file which makes 
possible at all stages of the scheduling pro- 
cedure an automatic tally of class sizes and 
which reduces labor and facilitates equali- 
zation of class size. 9 


. SABIN, OwEN O. “Spiral System,” 


Clearing House, XVI (February, 1942), 
364-65. 

A description of a plan which provides class 
periods of an hour and a half in order that 
there may be sufficient time to complete 
units of work. 


ACCREDITING AND STANDARDS 


. EELLS, WALTER Crossy. ‘Who Should 


Accredit Junior Colleges?” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XII (October, 1941), 69- 
70. 

A plea that junior-college leaders be given 
joint responsibility with other interested 
groups in the formulation and the adminis- 
tration of standards. 


. Emerson, DonALD A. “Outcomes from 


the Evaluations of Secondary Schools 
in the Northwest States,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVI (April, 1942), 
79-92. 

Presents some findings and implications of 
the use of the Evaluative Criteria of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A SurRvVEY OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRAMS IN THE RURAL AREAS.—T0O 
many Americans, both educational workers 
and general citizens, are uninformed regard- 
ing rural education in the United States. 
Works and Lesser’s volume! renders a dis- 
tinct service by surveying the field and giv- 
ing a comprehensive picture of what is being 
done to meet the needs of our rural com- 
munities. 

While the educational facilities for rural 
people have improved markedly during the 
past few decades, many problems remain to 
be met. For example, while the “estimated 
reproduction rate per generation” for the 
white population in 1930 was 1.47 in the 
rural as compared with 0.87 in the urban 
areas and while the rural-farm group had 675 
children, 5-17 years of age, per 1,000 adults, 
20-64 years of age, as compared with 377 in 
the urban group, there was available an in- 
come of $4.44 for each nonfarm child as com- 
pared with $1.00 for each farm child of 5-17. 
Although income is only one factor in ex- 
plaining the discrepancies between rural and 
nonrural schools, one who realizes the sig- 
nificance of the data cited above will under- 
stand why only 38 per cent of the teachers in 
one- and two-teacher schools in the open 
country and 79 per cent of teachers in vil- 
lages with populations under 2,500 have two 
years or more of college education as com- 
pared with 91 per cent in cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more; why the length of the 
rural school term is only 163.9 days as com- 
pared with 181.6 in the cities; and why only 
60.5 per cent of rural children of 5-17 years 


George A. Works and Simon O. Lesser, 
Rural America Today: Its Schools and Communi- 
ty Life. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xx+450. $3.75. 


of age were enrolled in high school (in 1933- 
34) as compared with 67.9 per cent of city 
children. As means of reducing these and 
other inequalities of educational opportunity 
among American children, this volume dis- 
cusses briefly the development of larger units 
of local attendance and administration and 
the use of state and federal resources. 

In the preparation of children “for life in 
its numerous aspects,” in addition to the 
achievement of the traditional purposes of 
the school, the authors see a close relation- 
ship between the school and the community 
as “more readily attainable and more essen- 
tial in the country than in the city’’ (p. 66). 
To illustrate these school-community rela- 
tionships, the authors present brief descrip- 
tions of superior practice drawn from prac- 
tically every section of the United States. 
These illustrations deal with guidance, voca- 
tional preparation, library service, health, 
recreation, social welfare, and adult educa- 
tion. Yet the authors warn the reader not to 
“mistake the best for the average or forget 
that, for each good program which is re- 
ported, scores of examples might be cited of 
schools and communities which are unable to 
make adequate provision for their essential 
social and educational needs” (pp. vii-viii). 

One chapter that the reviewer found espe- 
cially stimulating in view of our experiences 
during the early 1930’s is the one dealing 
with older rural youth. Take this challenge, 
for example: 


The number of farm youth annually reaching 
the age of eighteen at present is about 640,000, 
while only about 290,000 adult farm people an- 
nually reach the age of sixty-five or die before 
reaching that age. Thus each year about 350,000 
more farm youth mature than are needed in agricul- 
ture, even assuming a static replacement de- 
mand [p. 268. Italics not in the text]. 
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In suggesting points of attack, the au- 
thors discuss the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and other federally stimulated pro- 
grams; community planning for the needs of 
rural youth; occupational-adjustment serv- 
ices; various types of short courses; and folk- 
school and junior-college educational pro- 
grams, including opportunity to prepare for 
nonagricultural occupations. 

A sound point of view, as the reviewer 
senses the problem, regarding means of se- 
curing improvement in rural education is 
outlined in chapter xv, concerned with local 
planning. Although all citizens and all edu- 
cational workers should have an understand- 
ing of these rural problems and should give 
encouragement, much of the responsibility, 
after all, must rest upon the people most 
directly concerned. In this chapter special 
attention is given to the work of land-use 
committees which have begun to function 
very effectively during the past five years. 
While the authors are optimistic about plan- 
ning programs, they are realistic enough to 
comment, “The problems which planning 
groups have attacked to date have been, by 
and large, those upon which it was relatively 
easy to achieve agreement”’ (p. 401). 

Rural education is on “its way up,” but 
much remains to be done if education in 
America is to be made available io all on rea- 
sonably equal terms. No volume in recent 
years has so clearly stated the problems nor 
more succinctly pointed out useful modes of 
approach. 

JuLian E. BUTTERWORTH 


Cornell University 


SPEECH FOR PRESENT-DAY NEEDS.— 
There has been a noticeable tendency in re- 
cent years to identify various subjects and 
functions in the curriculum with certain 
broad psychological emphases now current, 
such as the development of the whole per- 
sonality of the pupil. For example, the field 
of reading has greatly broadened its implica- 
tions for personality development in the past 
decade. Two recent books in the field of 
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speech are likewise oriented in this direction, 
each stating that the enrichment of per- 
sonality through speech is a primary aim. 

As Others Hear You" presents material 
developed during several years of experi- 
mentation in the Rochester (New York) high 
schools. It is intended for use in the regular 
English classroom by teachers who have not 
necessarily had speech-training. The text- 
book itself assumes major responsibility for 
guidance in voice production, for nineteen of 
the thirty-two chapters are devoted to the 
technical aspects of this problem. The re- 
maining chapters give attractive speech ex- 
ercises in both formal and informal situa- 
tions. The drill materials are well chosen and 
appropriate. Throughout the book an ap- 
parent effort has been made to present, first, 
the fundamentals of sound speech and, sec- 
ond, ample exercise material in the form both 
of drills and of functional speech activities. 

A somewhat different approach and em- 
phasis are found in Airlanes to English. This 
book builds up a program of speech activities 
which center largely in the radio. Little em- 
phasis is given the technique of voice produc- 
tion as such, but correspondingly great em- 
phasis is given a wide variety of situations 
for participation in speech activities. The 
authors give fifteen aims of their program, 
which they describe as being built out of 
their conviction that speech is primary and 
fundamental in learning to use language. 
The material is suitable for use in a separate 
course; in the words of the book: “Teachers 
of English, science, and social studies will 
find that many parts of the book are adapted 
to enrich special units of work in their study 


t Marie A. Balland Elizabeth LeMay Wright, 
As Others Hear You: A Textbook in Speech for 
High Schools. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. xviiit+-336. $1.56. 


2 Holland D. Roberts, Helen Fox Rachford, 
and Elizabeth Goudy, Airlanes to English: A 
Guide to Speaking, Listening, Reading, and Writ- 
ing, through Speech and Radio. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. xxiv+ 
502. $1.72. 
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of communication” (p. xiii). The style of 
writing is dynamic and invigorating—a fea- 
ture which blends well with the interest 
appeal of radio. 

According to the subtitle, Airlanes to Eng- 
lish is “A Guide to Speaking, Listening, 
Reading, and Writing, through Speech and 
Radio.” It is true that attention is given to 
the writing of radio scripts, to listening ac- 
tivities, to reading aloud, and to wide supple- 
mentary reading; yet the emphasis on these 
activities can in no way be compared with 
that on speech, especially speech on the 
radio. The extent to which these latter ele- 
ments are “guides” to the other aspects of 
communication mentioned is questionable. 
It appears to the reviewer that writing, 
listening, and reading are actually used as 
guides for the enrichment of the speech ac- 
tivities outlined in the book. 

Airlanes to English has, however, inte- 
grated much stimulating material on a vital 
current topic for use in schools which stress 
participation in speech activities. As Others 
Hear You, on the other hand, not only gives 
a well-selected series of speech activities but 
also provides intensive training in the tech- 
nique of voice production. The combination 
of these two types of activities in a single 
volume is difficult, and in this case the result 
is that several chapters bear rather unsatis- 
factory headings, such as ‘“The Consonants 
P, B, and M.” However, in several cases 
good integration of materials has been 
achieved within the body of the text. The 
format is attractive, and the illustrations are 
an integral part of the text. Both books have 
check sheets for rating speech characteris- 
tics. Both, too, would presumably subscribe 
to the conviction voiced in Airlanes to Eng- 
lish: “Teaching written composition and 
reading, without speech, is standing English 
on its head” (p. viii). 


THEODORE L. Harris 


Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


[November 


Soctat SCIENCE FOR JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
STUDENTS.—Several excellent textbooks have 
recently appeared for courses intended to 
lead college Freshmen or Sophomores to an 
understanding of the basic problems and 
institutions of contemporary American (or 
Western) society. Their authors have usual- 
ly begun by teaching introductory courses in 
which they attempt to select from the social 
sciences those materials of most value for a 
general education and to organize and present 
the materials so chosen. Other teachers of 
similar courses suspect any textbook and 
accuse it of “taking the edge off’’ the stu- 
dents’ interest. This second group prefer to 
rely on syllabi and selected readings which 
include a wide variety of types of writings— 
sources, articles, and excerpts from books 
which have made significant contributions 
to our understanding of one or another as- 
pect of our society. 

The authors of a new two-volume series! 
for junior-college classes offer the student 
in fourteen hundred pages the basic reading 
for a comprehensive course, of one year in 
length, which seeks to be “‘meaningful to the 
general student” and to facilitate ‘“‘an under- 
standing of the interrelationships between 
the individual social-science disciplines” 
(p. x). “It has been evolved over a period of 
seven years’ experience in teaching the social- 
science survey course required of all Fresh- 
men in the three Chicago City Junior Col- 
leges as part of their general education” 
(p. ix) and has already been used in two 
planographed editions. Although the forty- 
nine chapters were written by fifteen mem- 
bers of the staff, there is a high degree of co- 
herence, owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
each writer was thoroughly familiar with 
the course as a whole and kept in mind as he 
wrote its general objectives and his students. 

The choice of the “problem approach,” 


t George C. Atteberry, John L. Auble, and 
Elgin F. Hunt, Introduction to Social Science: 
A Survey of Social Problems, Vol. I, pp. xx+668, 
$3.00; Vol. II, pp. xx-+800, $4.00. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941, 1942. 
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which dominates the work, is justified by the 
authors in the following quotation. 

The problem approach emphasizes social 
situations wherein society and the individual 
are not completely satisfied with the degree to 
which collective and individual desires are ful- 
filled. The problem approach is therefore highly 
functional because it is concerned not merely 
with knowledge for the sake of knowledge but 
with knowledge as a means of understanding 
common social problems and thereby helping 
to solve them [p. x]. 


Each topic is treated as a unit, thereby 
making it possible, the authors maintain, for 
teachers of a less comprehensive course to 
omit certain chapters without disturbing un- 
duly the continuity of the course. 

The text of the two volumes of Introduc- 
tion to Social Science is divided into four 
parts. Part I consists of three basic introduc- 
tory chapters in which social change, the 
nature of social problems, population, and 
technology are discussed. Part II, “Social 
Relations and Social Problems,” contains 
twelve chapters in which housing, health, 
the family, crime, social control, public 
opinion, race, culture, and other related 
problems are discussed. In Part III, “The 
Competitive System and Social Problems,” 
a minimum of economic theory and a maxi- 
mum of material descriptive of our economic 
order are presented in sixteen chapters. 
Part IV, “Government and Social Problems,” 
includes, in eighteen chapters, the more sig- 
nificant topics necessary to an understanding 
of our political system, ending with a discus- 
sion of factors in the international field and 
American foreign policy. There is no at- 
tempt to draw unreal, hard and fast lines 
between subject fields. “Since the separate 
departmental disciplines of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science have a logical 
unity of their own, nothing is to be gained by 
an artificial attempt to disguise this fact’’ 
(p. xi). 

Although it follows the “problem ap- 
proach,” Introduction to Social Science does 
not neglect description, adequate for its pur- 
pose, of the institutions with which the stu- 


dent must be familiar if he is to understand 
the problems discussed. Indeed, a few chap- 
ters are primarily concerned with machinery, 
and, in a few places, so much space is de- 
voted to important definitions that the 
“problem approach” is obscured. 

The work is written clearly, with careful 
avoidance of vague generalization and with 
excellent balance of generalization and care- 
fully selected, relevant details. The use of 
numerous tables and graphs is most effec- 
tive. The ever-present and complex problem 
of avoiding unnecessary duplication is very 
well handled, though a few cross-references 
in footnotes for the two discussions of elastic 
and inelastic demand, of the gerrymander, 
and of the rates of social-security taxes 
might have been added. The student is es- 
pecially helped throughout the books by 
careful definition, by adequate use of bold- 
face and italics, and by a list of ‘““Terms To 
Be Understood” at the end of each chapter. 
Most of the “Questions for Discussion” are 
well chosen and suitably phrased. The well- 
selected chapter bibliographies are deliber- 
ately kept small, and specific chapter refer- 
ences are frequently given. 

Factual errors are very few. However, 
the Second International was founded in 
1889, not 1879 (I, 548); the phrase ““Adams- 
Clay coalition ticket” does not indicate pre- 
cisely enough the situation in the presiden- 
tial election of 1824 (II, 198); and to say that 
“labor organization in France has for many 
decades been characterized by strife between 
the socialist and the communist groups” 
(I, 547) is an oversimplification—at least if 
“communist” is used in only one of its several 
senses. Inevitably there will be differences 
of opinion about some of the interpretations 
of the authors, but, as Louis Wirth says in 
the Foreword, the authors “have made dili- 
gent efforts to make their biases explicit” 
(p. vi). 

Any teacher who wishes to use a new, 
comprehensive, and eminently teachable 
textbook with college Freshmen or Sopho- 
mores in a social-science survey will do well 
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to consider Introduction to Social Science. 
High-school teachers of civics, economics, 
sociology, and American problems will find 
use for this work as an aid in improving the 
selection and the organization of the content 
of their courses. 

E. KEOHANE 


University of Chicago 


A Human-InTEREST History oF LATIN 
AmeEricA.—Events in the lives of important 
and colorful leaders arouse and maintain in- 
terest in history. The general reader, as well 
as the average high-school pupil, is usually 
more interested in the accomplishments of 
human beings than in impersonal events or a 
description of social and political move- 
ments. Acting on these principles, the au- 
thors of a recent book! have discussed the 
principal activities of twenty-two typical 
pioneers and statesmen of Latin America, 
covering the time from the discovery of 
America up to the present day. 

The most important aspects of the social 
and political conditions prevailing in Latin 
America are described in connection with 
the biographies of the leaders. The role of 
the church, the Spanish colonial system, and 
the subjugation of the native populations 
are discussed. The various social and eco- 
nomic forces which brought about progress 
are mentioned. 

Because of the present international situa- 
tion, there is a great interest in our Latin- 
American neighbors, and this book fulfils an 
important mission in providing for the gen- 
eral reader, and especially for high-school 
pupils, a short, accurate summary of the 
principal historical events and _ political 
movements which have taken place in the 
Latin-American countries. 

The book is divided into four parts, treat- 
ing the foundations of Latin-American so- 
ciety, the revolutionary period, the period 
of dictatorships, and the present period. 


Watt Stewart and Harold F. Peterson, 
Builders of Latin America. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1942. Pp. xiv+344. $1.68. 
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Each of these divisions is introduced by a 
short discussion of the main features and 
events of the period involved, including any 
important event or movement which might 
escape treatment in the biographies of the 
leading men. In each of the four divisions, 
leaders are selected from different regions 
of Latin America, so that all parts of the con- 
tinent are given attention. 

The life-stories of the various leaders pro- 
vide insight into the most significant aspects 
of Latin-American history and the most im- 
portant social forces. Thus the exploits of 
Hernando Cortés are representative of the 
Spanish conquistadores and involve impor- 
tant events in the history of Mexico; the life 
of Francisco de Miranda reveals the early 
movements for independence from Spain and 
brings out a similarity to independence 
movements in the United States; the labors 
of Bolivar and San Martin in liberating South 
America cover the revolutionary period; the 
story of Juan Manuel de Rosas, who domi- 
nated the affairs of Argentina, represents a 
typical dictator; the life of Domingo F. Sar- 
miento reveals the effort made by some social 
groups for a better educated people; and the 
biography of Henry Meiggs brings out the 
part played by foreign capital and American 
enterprise in the building of railways and 
other forms of transportation and communi- 
cation in Latin America. 

Valuable aids to teaching are provided for 
each of the four divisions. These consist of 
discussion questions, activity suggestions, 
and references to additional reading material. 
Maps, illustrations, and numerous pictures 
increase the interest of the reader and make 
more real and understandable the events and 
exploits described in the text. A pronouncing 
glossary and comprehensive index are also 
helpful. 

This book should be very useful in provid- 
ing a clear understanding of the principal 
social and political events and of the work 
of many great men in the development of 
Latin America. It seems to be a good high- 
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school textbook. Fair and honest appraisals 
are made of the work of the leaders described. 
The volume does not attempt to paint a 
flattering picture of Latin-American states- 
men and social institutions, as does some of 
the current literature. However, in view of 
the fact that the book is written for young, 
impressionable people, it is doubtful whether 
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mention should have been made of the im- 
moral marital relations of some of the leaders. 

All things considered, this publication 
gives an interesting and enlightening account 
of the principal people and events in Latin_ 


American history. H. SCHUTTER 


Steinmetz High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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